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tractive young American woman 
has been, for some time, a most 
interesting personality to gentlemen of 
foreign birth, matrimonially inclined. 
The attractive type—for there is a 
type—possesses peculiar charms that 
count for much in the estimation of 
gentlemen of high social position. Her 
beauty has a clear-cut, refined style 
that has no counterpart anywhere else ; 
her native grace of manner, added to 
piquancy and adaptiveness, renders her 
at ease in any situation in which she 
may find herself ; and she readily picks 
up accomplishments, among which might 
be classed a facility for acquiring for- 
eign languages. That breadth and fin- 
ish_of culture which comes through 
travel, which the European Considers so 
“essential to high breeding, the Ameri- 
can girl absorbs and assimilates most 
readily. When there are added to these 
personal advantages those others—fam- 


[tract is no denying that the at- 


ily ties with persons of distinction and ~ 


character, or of great fortunes, so that 


she is thrown into the best-society_at.- 
‘ home or abroad—it can_readily be seen 


why the American type is considered 
unusually charming to the European of 
_station. The fact that it is so is a 


~ compliment to his taste as well as to 


American women. 

Perhaps there is no place in all the 
world where the foreigner is seen to 
greater advantage, as the husband of 
the American woman, than in the dip- 
lomatic circle of our national capital, 
where there are several examples to be) 


met, ranging from the rank of ambas- 
sador to that of attaché. 

The members of the diplomatic corps 
who have American wives are the French 
Ambassador, M. Patendtre; the Mexi- 
can Minister, Senor Don Mattias Rom- 
ero ; the Brazilian Minister, Senhor Sal- 
vador de Mendonga ; the Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the Argentine Republic, Sefior 
Don Vincent J. Dominguez ; the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Colombia, Sefior Don Julio 
Rengifo; the Solicitor of the French 
legation, Marquis de Chambrun, who 
has but recently taken to himself an 
American wife ; and the First Secretary 
of the Mexican legation, Sefior Covar- 
rubias, who also has an American wife, 
one of the most attractive women in the 
group. 

The presence in a legation of a charm- 
ing and clever woman gives éclat to the 
diplomat, the crowning elegance to his 
domestic ménage, and adds dignity and 
honor to his country, since to dispense 
a refined and generous hospitality is 
considered a part of the duty of such an 
officer. The woman’s place in these 
functions is therefore—as it ever has 
been, whether in the courts of kings of 
the old world or in the less exacting 
social codes of the republics—one call- 
ing for the exercise of great tact, and 
of all those charms for which the Ameri- 
can woman is so widely famous. In our 
own country, however “plain” a man 
may be, when he reaches the presiden- 
tial chair he soon learns that/as-a—na-_ 
tion we have social duties to perform to 
sustain our national dignity,’ and to 





































Dining-room in the French Embassy. Turkish Hangings and Paintings. 





Drawing-rooms, French Ambassador's Residence. 
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make the machinery of our | 


foreign relations move on 
with that correctness of 
form which is due from a 
great nation as an expres- 
sion of self-respect. 
Washington is very gen- 
erally regarded, by members 
of the Corps Diplomatique, 
as one of the most desirable 
and easy stations to fill, since 
the United States are so gen- 
erally at peace with all na- 
tions. The social functions 
that are obligatory are not 
onerous, and others are such | 
as fall to the lot of society” ear 
people everywhere— formal | 4 
and informal dinners, recep- 37 
tions, and keeping up with 
the usual procession of | 
events during the season. tee 
The first public function 
inaugurating the official sea- 
son in Washington is the 
President's Morning Recep- 
tion on New-Year’s Day in 
the Executive Mansion, in 
which all officials, of what- 
ever grade, are expected to 
participate. On these brill- 
lant occasions the members me 
of the Diplomatic Corps and = @ ° 
their wives take precedence 
of all others, being received 
as honored guests of the 
ation; only the members 


¥ of the Cabinet form an ex- 
\g ception to this rule, as they are regard- 


fh 


ed as a part of the Executive, repre- 
senting the various branches of the 
Government. The wives of the various 
secretaries assist in the receiving line, 
the wife of the Secretary of State stand- 
ing next to the wife of the President, or 
whoever is the presiding lady of the 
White House ; while the Secretary of 
State presents the various members of 
the legations to the President. The 


| _sther members of the Cabinet assist as 


hosts behind the line. 

The diplomats recognize the signifi- 
cance of this event by appearing in all 
the dignity and splendor of their official 
court dress, and their ladies come in 
carriage or dinner dress, for immedi- 
ately upon leaving the presidential 
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Mme, Patendtre. 


mansion they repair to the home of the 
Secretary of State, who always enter- 
tains the corps, and the ladies of their 
households, with a formal breakfast on 
the first day of the year. 

The United States now takes rank 
as one of the first powers among nations, 
recently having elevated several of her 
diplomatic representatives to the rank of 
ambassadors. This was brought about 
by virtue of a law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint ambassadors to such 
countries as sent them to us. Within 
a short time after the passage of this 
law, three years or more ago, four powers 
were represented here by ambassadors 
—England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
France sent us, as the first one to occu- 
py the embassy here, M. Patendtre, a 
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gentleman of rare diplomatic reputa- 
tion who had served his country at 
various posts during a score of years. 
Being very popular in society, it did not 
take him long to woo and win the beau- 
tiful young daughter of Mr. James El- 
verson, the noted Philadelphia journalist. 
The story of Mme. Patendtre’s beauty, 
accomplishments, and charm has often 
been rehearsed during the past two years, 
but all who are intimate enough to 
penetrate the family circle regard as 
her rarest accomplishment her fine 
musical attainments. She performs on 
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views of the adjacent city, the dome of 
the Capitol and the Washington Monu- 
ment coming within its wide sweep. 

The Embassy has recently been un- 
dergoing extensive repairs and im- 
provements, the principal one being the 
addition of a fine salon parlor, which 
will frequently be converted into a ball- 
room on state occasions. Here are gath- 
ered some of the choicest furnishings 
of this elegant residence, specimens of 
that refinement of taste that character- 
izes everything that comes from France. 
Most noticeable among these are three 


both harp and piano with unusual brill-| fine pieces of Gobelin tapestry, brill- 


iancy and skill, having been trained in 
the musical conservatories of Ger.) 
many. 

The French Ambassador enjoys the 
convenience of two charming residences 
in Washington—the Embassy, which is 
in the quaint old house owned by Gen- 
eral Porter, and the picturesque villa 
on Georgetown Heights known as “ Clif- 
ton,” built by Mr. Elverson as a wedding 
present for his daughter. At least two- 
thirds of the year are spent by the 
household in the suburban residence. 
The place commands many charming 


iant color schemes from that master of 
color, Beauvais. They represent fish, 
fruits, and flowers, with all the vividness 
of their varied lifelike texture, bloom, 
and delicate beauty. The old tapes- 
try which covers so much space on the 
opposite wall is very quaint, and as 
unsolvable as the Sphinx. The Am- 
bassador considers it one of his most 
precious possessions. The three Gobe- 
lin tapestries were presented to him by 
the French Government, and are equally 
prized. The Turkish saddle seen in the 
picture, was presented to M. Patendtre 








Main Salon, French Embassy. 

















by the Sultan when he was Minister to 
Turkey. Souvenirs of his diplomatic 
relations with China peep out from 
niches behind silken curtains in the 
shape of Buddhas, and choice bric-i-brac 
is scattered all over the house, gathered 
together while he filled foreign diplo- 
matic posts. 

The Embassy, with its high-ceiled, 


and large, old-style drawing-rooms en: 


suite, is well suited for large enter- 
tainments. But the greatest ornament 
in this house, as in other homes, con- 
sists in something besides furnishings 
—the dear little girl whose presence 
makes this stateliest house a home. 

The President’s first Evening Card 
Reception isgiven “to meet the Diplo- 
matic Corps:” On this occasion, as at 
the New-Year’s Levee, the: members of 
the Corps’ appear in court dress. In 
contrast with the plain black dress-suit 
of the American gentlemen, the effect is 
brilliant in the extreme. The pictu- 
resque costumes of such countries as 
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Old Tapestry in the Main Salon, French Ambassador's Residence. 





China and Korea; the rich gold-leaf 
embroideries of the Germans, Italians, 
and English ; the crosses of the Legion 
of Honor, or of knighthood ; the other 
insignia of rank or honor on coat lapels ; 
the jeweled swords—all these attract 
attention and admiration, for we as a 
people do enjoy seeing these things, 
even if we do not affect them ourselves. 
This gay procession, accompanied by 
ladies in full dress, glittering with dia- 
monds enough to ransom a king, is led 
by Sir Julian Pauncefote, Ambassador 
from the Court of St. James and Dean of 
the Corps. The American ladies of: the 
distinguished company lose nothing by 
comparison with the stately dames who 
wear their honors and titles through in- 
heritance, and not by the gateway of a 
foreign marriage. 

The distinguished character of the 
men and women present, set off by the 
elegance of the floral decorations of the 
Executive Mansion, made doubly brill- 
iant from the hundreds of electric lights 
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Senhora Mendonga. 


above, renders the occasion an event of 
a lifetime to one who witnesses it as the 
passing guest. 

As the Secretary of State is consid- 
ered at the head of the Cabinet circle, 
and as he is the only recognized me- 
dium of communication be- 
tween foreign countries and 
the President, he receives a 
large share of attention, so- 
cially, from the members of 
the various representatives 
of those nationalities. This 
courtesy usually takes the 
form of a series of formel 
dinners, at which he becomes 
the guest of honor, while 
other members of the Cabi- 
net and the Corps Diplomat- 
ique are invited “to meet 
the Secretary of State.” 

One of the celebrated le- 
gation houses, enjoying an 
enviable prestige for grand 
state affairs of this kind, is 
that of the Mexican minister, 
Sefior Romero, while his wife 
is conceded to be the ideal 
hostess. In marriage Sefiora 
Romero brought her hus- 
band, as her dowry, her rare 
beauty and her personal love- 
liness of character. Her 
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popularity in the community is im- 
mense ; her public receptions during 
the season bring thousands of visitors, 
and are triumphs of hospitality. 

On the occasions of state dinners this 
commodious house lends itself grace- 
fully to the decorator’s art. American 
Beauty roses are lavishly used in the 
drawing-rooms, while the choicest cut 
flowers added to the roses make a bower 
of beauty of the dining-room, decorat- 
ing the table, and banked wherever 
they can find a resting-place. The ball- 
room, just beyond the dining-room, is 
lined with mirrors from floor to ceiling, 
and the band of musicians, concealed 
by a screen of tall palms, tempts the 
younger set to take a turn in the waltz 
before they leave the house. On these 
occasions Sefiora Romero always sur- 
rounds herself with a coterie of the 
fairest and most brilliant young women 
to be found in the capital city, and 
they attract scores of young men. The 
guests are served from a refreshment 
board as handsome as gold plate, cut- 
glass, delicate china and epergnes and 
tall vases full vines and flowers can 
make it. Occasionally, in odd years, 
the Mexican legation house is thrown 





Sefora Romero. 






























Sefiora Guzman. 


open for a ball. To the President 
alone belongs the honor of eclipsing 
these events by those of the White 
House. 

Where beauty is one of the charac- 
teristics of all of the ladies of the choice 
circle we are discussing, comparisons 
would be in poor taste, but no one will 
deny Sefiora Romero’s claim to a beauty 
of her own that is most attractive, be- 
cause it is allied to so much amiability. 
This agreeable manner has no doubt 
been her “ fortune.” 

Senhor Mendonga came to Washing- 
ton as Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from Brazil to at- 
tend the Pan-American Congress with 
which the late ex-Secretary Blaine’s 
name will always be identified. With 
him came a most charming family circle, 
of whom Senhora Mendonga was the 
central figure. Everybody wondered 
how the mother of this family of four 
daughters and a son kept herself look- 
ing so young, when it leaked out that 
she was step- mother only. Senhora 
Mendonga, though born in the State 
of Maine, is more Castilian in her type 
than some “to the manner born.” 

Since Senhor Mendonca became resi- 
dent minister he has purchased the 
residence of the late Justice Stanley 
Mathews on Connecticut Avenue, and is 
near neighbor to the English Ambassa- 
dor. But wherever he sets up his Lares 
and Penates, there it soon becomes a 
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house beautiful, for the Minister is a 
great collector of fine paintings, and 
Senhora Mendonga of antique and histor- 
ic furniture. Her fad is for souvenirs 
of the first Napoleon Empire, and in her 
drawing-rooms there are many choice 
“finds” which any collector would hold 
as above price. Among these are bits 
of plate with Napoleon’s crest upon 
them, the Empress Eugénie’s piano or 
spinet, and two exquisitely carved 
chairs, with the great golden bees em- 
broidered upon them, which Napoleon 
allowed only on the Imperial furniture. 

The picture gallery wanders all over 
the house, and the collection is rich in 
old masters, as well as some of the best 
specimens of the Barbizon and more 
recent schools. A greater variety of 
artistic work can be seen on the walls of 
this house than in any other private 
gallery in Washington ; and it is proba- 
bly one of the rarest and most valuable 
collections of paintings of its scope to 
be found in this country. 

The legation house over which Senhora 
Mendonga so gracefully presides is noted 
for the high character of its social func- 
tions. One season it is a series of musi- 
cales, to be classed among the most 
noticeable events of the year, and an- 
other it is something else equally charm- 
ing, in which the young people are in- 
cluded. 

One cannot live long in Washington 
without being somewhat painfully im- 
pressed with the fluctuating aspect of 





Sefiora Dominguez 
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society. Friends come, and friends 
go; you may meet again, or you may 
not; and but for the excitement inci- 
dent to the kaleidoscopic aspect of the 
changes, it would be very discouraging 
to anything like friendship. The Dip- 
lomatic Corps is no exception to the 
rule. Recent changes in the British 
Embassy, for instance, have taken out 
of that legation three members—Messrs. 
Herbert, Johnson, and Barkley, attachés 
—each of whom had an American wife. 
And not long ago Dr. Guz nin, Minis- 
ter from Nicaragua, resigned his post 
to resume the medical practice which 
he abandoned some nine years ago in 
order to sezve his country diplomatically. 

Sefiora Guzmin belongs to an old 
Philadelphia family, and is also related to 
the Ewing family of which General Ewing 
is a member. She has always been very 
popular in the diplomatic circle, but as 
the doctor resumes his professional life 
in the capital city, it is not at all likely 
she will have to make any social sacri- 
fices so long as the present members of 
the Corps retain their posts. Sefora 
Guzman has a high-bred personal car- 
riage which is very becoming, and she 
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Drawing-room in the Mexican Legation. 








has always been impartial in selecting 
friends from among the wives of for- 
eign or native birth. 

One of the consolations of the per- 
manent residents of the Capital is that 
if the procession of agreeable people is 
constantly moving on, others are as 
surely falling into line, since much of the 
best society of the States finds its way to 
Washington in the course of time. 

Among last season’s new-comers there 
were several American ladies added to 
the diplomatic circle, who are widely 
celebrated for their womanly attrac- 
tions. Foremost among these was a fa- 
mous beauty, the wife of the ad interim 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Argentine Re- 
public, Sefiora Dominguez, who at the 
time of her marriage in London, about 
three years ago, was known as “the 
beautiful Miss Murphy, of San Fran- 
cisco.” This seems the more strange, 
as she was born in New York and edu- 
eated-in England and on the Conti- 
nent. But during all the years of her 
mother’s residence abroad the family 
was always identified with the Ameri- 
can colony. Miss Murphy was the 
daughter of the late well-known mer- 




















chant of New York 
and San Francisco, 
Mr. D. J. Murphy, 
who was immensely 
wealthy. On Seijiora 
Dominguez’s moth- 
er’s side she is con- 
nected with the Mac- 
donalds of the south 
of Scotland, and on 
the Irish branch to 
the Earl of Antrim. 
Her sister married 
Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and now resides in 
England. As she 
brought her lord a 
dowry of two million, 
the presumption is 
that Sefiora Domin- 
guez is also well pro- 
vided for. 

This handsome 
couple took up their 
residence in Wash- 
ington last year, but 
diplomatic transfers 
have already com- 


pelled them to leave Washington for Par- 





Sefiora Rengifo. 
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ready wit and aptness 
for repartee. At the 
time of his marriage 
Sefor Dominguez 
was first Secretary of 
the Argentine Repub- 
lic at Madrid, and his 
father had been min- 
ister to the Court of 
St. James for over 
forty consecutive 
years. Sefiora Do- 
minguez is a blonde, 
and her face is singu- 
larly sweet and arch 
in expression. The 
Argentine legation 
house took its place 
as one of the uncon- 
ventionally furnished, 
for the Chargé d’Af- 
faires brought over 
with him many price- 
less pieces of antique 
furniture of that in- 
teresting historic pe- 
riod of Queen Isa- 
bella. 


Last autumn saw the addition of two 


is. Senora Dominguez is noted for her charming young women to this favored 





Dining-room in the Mexican Legation 








Drawing-room, Brazilian Minister's Residence 
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coterie of American wives. The first of 
these was Miss Regina Barbour, of 
Washington, who was married in De- 
cember to Sefior Rengifo, Chargé d’Af- 
fairesof Colombia. Mrs. Rengifo is the 
daughter of the late James F. Barbour, 
a well-known citizen of Washington, 
and she has a host of friends. 

The other was of special interest on 
account of the celebrity of the contract- 
ing parties, for Miss Margaret Rives 
Nichols, the bride, was the grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Nicholas Longworth, 
of Cincinnati, and the groom was the 
great-grandson of the Marquis de La- 
fayette, the Marquis de Chambrun, who 
does not inherit the name of Lafayette 
because the descent is through his 
mother, and there is an heir of equal 
relationship descended from the male 
branch of the house. The Marquis de 
Chambrun is Solicitor of the French 


Embassy, and as the Marquise is one of 
the greatest American heiresses, the 
setting up of their household added 
much brilliancy to the diplomatic cir- 
cle. 

Much more might be said of the 
happy wives of this foreign circle, but 
we are satisfied since these American 
countrywomen reflect honor upon them- 
selves and their country by the way 
in which they carry themselves. If mar- 
riage is always a “lottery,” these ladies 
have all been singularly fortunate in 
drawing prizes. 

American men, as a class, do not like 
these foreign alliances. There are al- 
ways two sides to every question, and 
it may be that this is a case of “sour 
grapes.” Is it not provoking to see so 
much grace, beauty, and all the rest of 
it escaping them to enrich the lives of 
aliens ? 


SOME ARMENIAN NOTABLES 
By Emma Paddock Telford 


closes their inherent belief in freedom 


are turned to that flaming cru- of conscience and religious liberty, and 


[one t the eyes of all the nations 


cible in the East, over which 
Hamid IL., despite the cross formerly 
used to keep the devil from marring 
chemical operations, presides with fiend- 
ish cunning and unwavering, unrelent- 
ing malevolence. Under these circum- 
stances, it becomes an interesting study 
in ethnology and Psychism to notice 
the characteristics and attainments of a 
people who, from this crucial heat, are 
able to send forth 


Men and women all aflame 
For action. 


The story of the Armenians is neither 
a new nor a hackneyed one. Beginning 
with the cradle of the Aryan race, it 
runs a golden thread through the web 
of ancient and classic history, inter- 
woven with the warp of all the great 
nations of Europe and Asia—oft-times 
almost inextricably tangled, but never 
cut and never so hidden but that its 
shining strand is distinctly visible. 

The first record of the Armenians dis- 


The Armenian Poet, Batganian. 
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their intolerance of coercion in this re- 
spect ; traits which have ever since dis- 
tinguished the race. 

Haig or Haik, the grandson of Noah, 
and one of the directors in building the 
Tower of Babel, was their ancestor. 
Commanded to pay divine homage to 
Belus, who reigned in Babylon, he re- 
fused ; and gathering together his family 
of about three hundred persons, re- 


Legendary Portrait of the Christtan Warrior, Vartan. 


turned to his fatherland, the country of 
Ararat. Belus, fearing he would be- 
come too powerful a rival, pursued him, 
but was slain by an arrow from Haik’s 
bow. This was the first impetus given 
to the embryo empire. 

Encouraged by conquest, Haik went 
on to found cities, make wise laws and 
regulations and promote the prosperity 
of his people, until at his death, at the 
ripe age of four hundred years, his coun- 
try stretched from the Caspian Sea to 
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the Mediterranean, and from the borders 
of Pontus on the north to the confines 
of Arabia on the south. Haik is repre- 
sented by Armenian historians as a man 
of noble appearance, gigantic in frame 
and of superior intellect ; racial charac- 
teristics still retained by many of his 
descendants. 
He was followed by other rulers like 
Tigranes I. and II., who extended their 
conquests far and wide, aug- 
menting the resources and 
civilization of their king- 
dom, cultivating the arts 
and sciences, and showing 
even at that early age more 
of an affinity for progress 
than any other Eastern na- 
tion. Among the first in 
civilization, they were also 
the first to embrace Chris- 
. tianity—not through force 
but through the more po- 
tent factor of personal con- 
viction. 

It was their King Abgar 
who wrote the famous letter 
to Jesus, which is quoted as 
genuine by Eusebius and 
others. This letter, the full 
text of which may be found 
in the history written by 
Moses Chorenenadzi, who 
says he procured it from the 
royal archives in Edessa, is 
written in Armenian words 
but with Syrian letters, and 
invites Christ to come to 
his country of Edessa, say- 
ing “it is not a large coun- 
try, but it is large enough 
for you and for me.” Christ 
replied to Abgar’s letter 
through the Apostle 
Thomas, saying He could 

not come himself, but He would send 
two of His Apostles after He had gone 


‘unto His Father. 


Christianity, thus introduced and 
spread throughout Armenia during the 
reign of Abgar, received a new impulse 
under the hands of Gregory the Illumi- 
nator, first Patriarch of Armenia, who 
preached the gospel both east and 
west of the Euphrates, baptized many, 
destroyed pagan temples, built churches, 
and converted most of the nation. 




















Summoned by Constantine, he took an 
important part in the first general 
council at Nice in a.p. 325, when the 
Nicene Creed was formulated, the Arian 
heresy suppressed, and the controversy 
concerning the proper time of celebrat- 
ing Easter settled. 

At the downfall of the Arsacidean 
dynasty in a.p. 428, Armenia lost her 
autonomy and became subject to the 
Sassanidze of Persia, who 
attempted to compel Ar- 
menians to renounce 
their religion and become 
Zoroastrian fire-worship- 
pers. A great Armenian 
revolution followed, led 
by the ecclesiastics ; for 
the Armenians were de- 
termined to perish rather 
than to renounce their 
religion. In the final bat- 
tle, fought on the plains 
of Avarair by the River 
Deghmood, hundreds 
laid down their lives, in- 
cluding General Vartan, 
who has since been can- 
onized as a saint. 

From this time on, Ar- 
menia became in turn the 
prey of Moguls, Tartars, 
Turcomans, Osmanli- 
Turks, Kurds, Persians, 
and Russians. But, al- 
though under the rod of 
oppression all advance in 
material prosperity was 
stopped, the religious 
zeal of this historic peo- 
ple remained fervid and 
intrepid, while the spirit 
of bravery, courage, and 
unconquerable love for 
liberty sprang up from 
the blood -drenched soil; and in in- 
stances without number the people chose 
for themselves the crown of martyrdom 
rather than the white turban of Moham- 
med. In all their misfortunes, sorrow 
has been to the people a bond of union ; 
and instead of being disintegrated and 
assimilated by their enemies, they have 
held to their traditions, language, 
literature, religion, customs, manners, 
and national spirit. Love of country is 
one of their most distinguishing traits. 
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The rocks and hills of their father- 
land, the rivers ‘‘Mother Araxes” and 
“Sacred Euphrates,” whose waters have 
time and again been crimgoned by the 
blood of their children,—all appeal to 
them and are answered by an affection 
at once noble and sublime. 


The Armenian Literature, like the 
Anglo-Saxon, had its practical begin- 





Traditional Portrait of Haik, Progenitor of the Armenian Tribes. 


ning with the introduction of Christian- 
ity. The fifth century was its “ golden 
age.” At this time Mesrob invented an 
alphabet and created an epoch by his 
translation of the Bible, and the histor- 
ical works of the famous Moses of Kho- 
reni, or Chorenenadzi, produced the 
Armenian Chronicles. These have been 
translated and are highly esteemed by 
the literati of Europe, Lord Byron 
alluding to the classic writers of this 
period in most eulogistic terms. 
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The Patriarch, Narses Varjabedian. 


The pure and fervent Christian spirit 
that imbued the people at this time is 
beautifully expressed in a “‘ Morning In- 
vocation :” 


O Thou Morn of Light, Thou Sun of 
Righteousness, send out thy light to me. 

Awake, Lord, to help: waken the sleeping 
to be like the angels. 

I invoke with my voice, implore with my 
hands, grant me thy blessing. 

Love, name of Jesus; with thy love melt 
my stony heart, 

For thy mercy’s sake raise me up. 

Let the dew of thy blood fall on my soul, 
my spirit shall rejoice. 

Thou Heavenly ‘Teacher, teach us, the dis- 
ciples in the school of heavenly ones. 

Thou Expiator of Sin, redeem us, the 
thanksgivers, that we may sing praises unto 
Thee. 

When Thou comest in glory, in that awful 
day, remember me, O Christ. 


Many of the old monasteries in Asia 
contain records of this period that, 
brought to light, are expected to prove 





of great historical and philo- 
logical importance. 

In the thirteenth century 
a revival of letters took place. 
To this era belong the dis- 
tinguished religious writers 
and poets Nerses Klayensis 
and his nephew Nerses of 
Lampron. 

Of late years, Armenian 
literature, notwithstanding 
the almost insuperable ob- 
stacles interposed by the 
most tyrannical government 
on the face of the earth, has 
acquired a remarkable de- 
velopment. The ancient wri- 
ters have been studied and 
the vernacular literature has 
been purified and enriched 
both by original productions 
and translations. 

One of the most prolific 
and distinctive of modern 
Armenian writers, was Raph- 
ael Batganian, who under 
the various pen-names of 
Kamar Katiba, Michael Vay- 
elchian, and Aghdam Ergian 
has taken foremost rank as 
poet, novelist, and historian. 

_He was born in 1830 near 
Mount Ararat, at Nov-Nag- 
hichevan (new first landing), so called 
from the tradition that this was the 
spot on which the ark rested and 
Noah’s family stepped forth to a new 
world. Asa child he studied with his 
father, who was both priest and teacher. 
Later he went to Torbady University in 
Russia, when Le began his literary ac- 
tivities. Denied the privilege of having 
his writings published in his own coun- 
try, everything was printed in Moscow. 
For more than forty years he wrote on 
Armenian national affairs. His lyric 
poetry appealed to the hearts of stu- 
dent and peasant, and has been largely 
instrumental in sustaining the national 
sentiment. 

He often reproached the European 
powers for their indifference to the per- 
secution of the Armenians by the Turks, 
enumerating the services his country- 
men had rendered to the ancestors of 
the Europeans in the past when they 
defended the gates of Europe against the 

















uncivilized hordes of Asia, and assisted 
the Crusaders in their warfare against 
Moslem fanaticism. The following lines, 
translated by Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well from a long poem entitled, “The 
Complaint to Europe,” were written 
many years ago, but are specially ap- 
plicable to-day : 


My hands, my feet, the chain of slavery ties ; 
Yet Europe says, ‘‘ Why do you not arise ? 
Justice nor freedom shall your portion be: 
Bear to the end the doom of slavery!” 


Six centuries, drop by drop, the tyrant drains 

The last remaining life-blood from our veins : 

Yet Europe says, ‘‘ No strength, no power 
have they,” 

And turns from us her scornful face away. 


Have you forgotten, Europe, how the dart 
Of the fierce Persian pointed at your heart, 
Until, on that dread field of Avaryre, 

Armenian blood quenched his fanatic fire ? 


Have you forgot the fell and crushing blow 
Prepared for you by Islam long ago ? 

We would not see your desolation then, 
Burning of cities, massacre of men. 


Two hundred years Armenia, bathed in blood, 
Withstood that great invasion’s mighty flood; 
Europe was safe, our living wall behind, 
Until the enemy’s huge strength declined. 


Have you forgotten, Europe, how of yore 
Your heroes in the desert hungered sore ? 
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What then could strength or force of arms 
avail, 
Had we not fed your hosts, with famine pale ? 


Ungrateful Europe, heed our woes, we pray ; 
Remember poor Armenia to-day ! 


With his verse he chastised the self- 
ish rich and those who despised the 
poor ; he unmasked false patriots ; he 
taught the conceited wherein lay true 
greatness, and showed the covetous the 
vanity of riches; he gave counsel to 
unbalanced youth and softened the 
asperities of age. Beloved by learned 
and ignorant alike, his songs found an 
echo in every home on the crowned hills 
of Asia and along the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. “His 
thoughts,” to use the touching and ex- 
pressive words of his Armenian biog- 
rapher, “found their expression in 
every heart, causing the maiden’s tears 
to flow, and the heart of the strong 
man to heave; and when he died, 
Sept. 3, 1892, he left not only nine 
children of his blood, but also four 
million inconsolable children of his 
country.” Universally beloved, and still 


lamented, is Raphael Batganian, who 
made the nation’s songs. 

The tone of the Armenian poetry is 
very tender and very sad. 


Centuries 





Joroh River, Armenia. 
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of tyranny have affected the national 
disposition, and most of the poets look 
upon life through mournful, appealing 
eyes. Translated, their poetry loses 
much of its original beauty ; for cold 
English verse is a poor medium for the 
rich, glowing Oriental imagery. 

An Armenian writer remarkable for 
his versatility and the scope of his 
attainments, is Rev. H. Khevont V. 
Alishan. His knowledge of all that 
pertains to Armenia and its people, is 
marvellous. As savant, linguist, natural- 
ist, antiquarian, and historian he is un- 
excelled. His history of Cilicia, includ- 
ing the ancient language of Armenia, 
is recognized as of primal importance. 
An exile from his own country, he 
still wields the pen with unabated vigor 
in his convent-home in Venice. Many 
American travellers will recall with 
pleasure the venerable and picturesque 
figure of this gentle Armenian scholar. 

Many other poets and historians, 
journalists and philosophers, might be 
mentioned, nearly all condemned to 
hopeless exile because of their patriot- 





The Composer, Lousaper S. Ayvazian. 





The Armenian Painter, H. Ayvazofsky. 


ism. Prominent among them are the 
names of Pakradonoy, Khevon, Khri- 
mian, Nalbandian (thrown into prison 
by the Russian Government for his po- 
litical opinions, and dying in exile of 
disease contracted there), Khoran, Kal- 
fian, Beshiktashlian, and Archbishop 
Khorén Nar-Bey der Lusinian. 

For the fine arts the Armenians have 
shown great aptitude. First among 
the modern painters stands Hovannes 
Ayvazofsky, whose pictures are well 
known and duly appreciated by the 
artists of the civilized world. Born in 
Theotasple, a subject of the Russian 
government, he entered the art school 
in St. Petersburg when he was fourteen 
years of age, remaining there three 
years and displaying so much talent 
that the Russian government sent him 
to Italy to pursue his studies under the 
best masters. His most noted paint- 
ings, “A Storm at Sea” and “ Moon- 
light on the Bosphorus,” were executed 
by the order of Sultan Aziz, and now 
hang at the head of the grand stairway 
at Yildiz palace. Ayvazofsky is ex- 
tremely fond of travel, and: when the 
Columbian Exposition was in progress 
at Chicago, he came here anxious to see 
not only the Exposition but the scenery 
of the country. Niagara Falls made a 

















great impression upon him, and he suc- 
ceeded in painting one of the best 
pictures ever made of them. A rapid 
worker—one hundred and twenty of his 
pictures decorate the walls of the czar’s 
palace at St. Petersburg, and thirty-four 
the palace of Yildiz. 

In architecture, the Armenians have 
always done excellent work. When 
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A world-wide celebrity has been gained 
for Balian Brothers by their construc- 
tion of that far-stretching, snow-white 
palace of Dolma Baghtcheh on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. De Amicis says 
“it presents the majestic appearance of 
the royal palaces of Kurope, as well as the 
almost feminine graces of the Moorish 
buildings of Seville and Granada. It 

















The Grand Old Man of Armenia, ‘Father “ Ghrimian. 


Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, decided 
to erect a magnificent home on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Van, she en- 
trusted the work to six hundred Ar- 
menian architects—and both legend 
and history unite in describing Van as 
a triumph of architectural skill. In 
Ani, the ancient capital of Armenia, 
there remain magnificent ruins of 
churches, chapels, and private buildings 
to bear witness to the achievements of 
those early architects. Nor have the 


modern Armenians lost their cunning. 





seems impossible that a quiet Armenian 
architect could have conceived it ; but 
rather that some enamored sultan must 
have dreamed it and offered it to the 
most ambitious of his beauties.” 

In music there is a wide field for the 
composer to revel in. Beautiful and 
novel as are the Armenian folk-songs, 
most of them are still unwritten. In 
no way has the suffering of this music- 
loving people found more complete ex- 
pression than in their national melodies 
—lyric in form—where pathos predom- 


























The Poet, Tourian 


inates. Most of the songs deal with 
love of country, sighs for her unhappy 
lot, and prayers for deliverance from the 
oppressor. The music that accompanies 
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these verses is beautiful and varied— 
usually running in the minor key, fre- 
quently containing a trill something 
like that found in the pure negro mel- 
odies of ante-bellum days, and closing 
in a very unique manner. Sometimes 
in the more patriotic songs, the music 
swells and bursts into a spirited response 
quite military in style. A young Arme- 
nian girl, Lousaper 8S. Ayvazian, born in 
the little town of Germer, near Ceesarea, 
arranged many of these unwritten na- 
tional airs, and composed a number of 
melodies that gave promise of future 
development. 

From the time of Gregory the Illu- 
minator, the Gregorian Church has pro- 
duced many ecclesiastics prominent in 
religious and political history ; for the 
head of the Armenian Church holds not 
only a religious jurisdiction over the 
church which he represents, but he also 
wields a large influence upon the polit- 
ical side of the national life as connected 
with the Ottoman Government. Among 
the patriarchs who have rendered signal 
service to church and country may be 
mentioned “ Father Ghrimian ” and Nar- 
sis Varjabedian, both of whom are inti- 
mately connected with the history of the 
Berlin Treaty. 

Narses Varjabedian was born and 








Monastery of St. Kehort, in Armenia 
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reared in Nicomedia, Turkey. He at- 
tended the native Armenian public 
school, and received a limited theolog- 
ical course in a Gregorian monastery 
near Nicomedia. After receiving what 
advantages were theirs to give, he was 
recalled to his own city to assume the 
duties of lay-reader. Although he had 
never come in contact with Western civ- 
ilization, his ideas were broad and gen- 
erous, his sympathies wide and tolerant. 
At twenty-five years of age he was or- 
dained as an episcopal rector. Twelve 
years later, by the unanimous call of all 
the Armenians, he was appointed to the 
patriarchal chair of the Armenian nation. 
Full of patriotism for the good of his 
country and of ambition for the welfare 
of his own people, it was due to his en- 
deavor that the 61st article of the Berlin 
Treaty was inserted. 

Clear-sighted in his vision, he held the 
helm of his nation’s bark with firmness 
and led them through many a crisis. 
He was as honest as sincere, as brave as 
noble, and practical in his every enter- 
prise either for his church or for his na- 
tion. He was the first patriarch who 
gave his support for the publication of 
the Bible. He allowed his patriarchal 


seal to be affixed to the inside of those 





The City of Amasia 


printed in the Constantinople Bible 
House, thus permitting the members of 
the Gregorian Church to read the Bible 
for themselves. He died at the age of 
forty-seven, lamented by the entire na- 
tion. 

Muggerditch Ghrimian, known 
throughout the Armenian nation as 
loved “Father Ghrimian,” was born in 
Van, April 16, 1820. His early educa- 
tion was an education of obedience at 
home and helpfulness to those around 
him. As he grew older, he enlarged 
his theological education by a course 
of studies in Lym and Gudutz monas- 
tery. Here he mastered the ancient 
Armenian language and literature. 
Later he went to Persia, and from Persia 
to Constantinople, where he was soon 
recognized as a man of ability—disclos- 
ing qualities that marked him a scholar, 
a leader, and an ardent patriot. He 
gathered around him Armenians of 
note like Balian and Odian, men who 
have rendered noble service to the sul- 
tan. In 1869 he was called to the chair 
of the patriarch in Constantinople, but 
was hampered by his foes, until, dis- 
gusted, he offered his resignation in 
1873. Although no more the patriarch 
of the Armenians in Turkey, he was 
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Monastery at Tataive, Armenia. 


nevertheless recognized as the father of 
all. 

In 1878, as champion of his country’s 
cause, he went to Europe and,,appear- 
ing before the tribunal of all the Eu- 











Ismerlian. 


ropean powers, laid before them the 
cause of his country with dignity, with 
ardor, with versatility and eloquence. 
His forceful arguments led to their ac- 
ceptance of Article 61st of the Berlin 
Treaty, as formulated by Varjabedian. 

The intelligence and enterprise, the 
superior activity and energy of the 
Armenians have made them invaluable 
factors in the affairs of State. The 
porte could not carry on the govern- 
ment without their aid. Through their 
marked ability four Armenian rayahs 
have been raised to the high rank of 
pasha and two to that of vizir, one of 
whom was Nubar Pasha, the prime min- 
ister, and originator of the International 
Tribune of Egypt. His far-sightedness 
and wisdom have gained for him the 
appellation of the “Grand Old Man of 
Egyptian politics.” 

Kazaz Artyn was another noted per- 
son among the Armenians, rising from 
the lowest rank until his wonderful 
financiering abilities gained for him the 
responsible position of the head of the 
mint. 

When the war closed with Russia, in 
Mahmoud’s time, there were heavy in- 
demnities to be paid to Russia and not 
a piastre in the Turkish treasury to pay 




















them with. The sultan was greatly hu- 
miliated, and shutting himself up in the 
palace forbade anyone to approach him, 
But Kazaz Artyn, reckless of conse- 
quences, forced his way into the sultan’s 
presence and begged to know the cause 
of his grief. 

“The Muscovite giaours are insisting 
upon their indemnities and I am told 
the treasury is empty,” was the sullen 
response. 

“Ts that all?” was the nonchalant re- 
ply of Kazaz. ‘That cause for your 
Majesty’s grief shall be removed at once.” 

Accordingly, he summoned all the 
Armenian bankers, and placing the case 
before them, collected the necessary 
funds, which were transmitted to the 
Russian embassy in the course of 
twenty-four hours. 

Kazaz also invented and put at once 
into circulation a new money called 
“beshlik,” thus relieving the stress upon 
the treasury, to the astonishment and 
relief of the sultan. (The idea of print- 


ing our own bank-notes in colors, form- 
erly yellow, now green, was the inven- 
tion of Seropian, an Armenian, and a 
graduate of Yale.) 

Although not a warlike people by nat- 
ure, and debarred from the possession 
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of arms or the performance of military 
duty in their own country, the Arme- 
nians lack neither physical courage nor 
prowess. This fact has not escaped the 
notice of Russia, which has been quick to 
utilize their services as leaders and pro- 
jectors of campaigns—positions where 
they have in many instances achieved 
brilliant success. In our own Civil War, 
a number of Armenians served with zeal 
and credit, and some laid down their 
lives for the cause which they deemed 
righteous. 

But few of the Armenians have been 
mentioned who have won renown despite 
the barriers interposed to keep them 
from the privileges to which they are 
justly entitled. And now behold the 
anomaly! Descended from the same 
Aryan race as ourselves ; imbued with 
the same mental gifts which distinguish 
all other Aryan races in Armenia and 
Europe ; a people old in history when 
Alexander invaded the East; a nation 
not mingling in marriage with men and 
women of another faith and blood ; pos- 
sessing a language, a literature, a na- 
tional church distinctively its own: and 
yet a nation without a country, without 
a government, without a protector or 
friend ! 
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The Sultan's Palace of Dolma Baghtcheh, built by Armenian Architects, the Balian Brothers. 
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THREE FAMOUS OPERA HOUSES 


By Lena L. Pepper 


world, perhaps, understand the possibilities of 

surroundings—surroundings that may make or 
mar the finest structure. They therefore do not stop 
at creating an edifice, but also look closely to its en- 
vironments. In the case of the Paris Opera House 
they exercised their judgment to the best advantage, 
even though it cost them the destruction of five hun- 
dred other buildings. 

The desired result required the building of an ave- 
nue leading up to the facade and the convergence of 
four other streets to the same point. The buildings 
in the neighborhood are all on a magnificent scale, and 
to be on a par with them the Opera House required to 


5 | ‘HE French, better than any other nation in the 





be nobly planned and grandly executed. In this it 


has been successful, and 
it stands to-day one of the 
largest and finest build- 
ings of its kind in the 
world. It was necessary, 
from the character of the 
house, that it should be as 
beautiful, artistically, as 
possible, and at the same 
time combine the attri- 
butes of durability and 
strength. At the time it 
was built, it was subject 
to much criticism — ad- 
verse and otherwise. 
There were those who 
lauded it in glowing terms 
and spoke of its bewilder- 





Poetry. 


Details from the Paris Opera House 





The Dance. 


ing and dazzling beauty 
with rapture, while others 
called it a “fury of orna- 
ment and a mania of gild- 
ing,” and likened the ar- 
chitect to the ancient 
sculptor who, not being 
able to make his statue 
beautiful, gilded it to 
make it rich. 

But “time never re- 
spects that which has been 
created without its aid,” 
and so in a hundred years 
from now, or perhaps a 
thousand—as some of the 
materials are warranted to 
last that long—other generations may look with rever- 
ence unmixed with pitiless criticism on one of the 
architectural masterpieces of the nineteenth century. 

The finest and most precious marbles were sought 
in all the countries of Europe, and used in the con- 
struction of this Opera House—green and red granite 
from Sweden and Scotland, yellow and white marbles 
from Italy, porphyry from Finland, brocatello from 
Spain, and various colored marblés from other coun- 
tries. 

The principal facade of the building is three stories 
high, with a balcony running around the lower floor 
supported by seven arches, of which the two outer form 
the principal entrances. The entrances are flanked by 
two large groups of statuary, while four statues adorn 
the piers of the other arches. Poetry, Music, Declama- 
tion, Song, the Drama and the Dance are all repre- 





Tragedy. 
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sented in these statues. Above thestatues 
are medallion portraits of four great mas- 
ters of music—Bach, Pergolese, Haydn, 
and Cimarosa. In the niches over the 
windows are bronze medallion portraits 
also of Mozart, Beethoven, Spontini, 
Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer and Halévy. 
Above these are mosaics, gilded masks, 
and two colossal groups representing 
Music and Poetry attended by the 
muses and goddesses of victory. 

In the interior there are marble col- 
umns, there are painted ceilings, there 
are bronze figures, there are groups of 
statuary, there are rich draperies ; but 
the thing that instantly appeals to every- 
one’s sense of the beautiful is the Grand 
Staircase. It is thirty-two feet wide 
and the steps are of pure white marble, 
while the balustrades are of red an- 
tique with a hand-railing of Algerian 
onyx. On each landing there is a bal- 
cony where the visitor may pause and 
gaze over at tlie throngs of people: 
There are thirty colored-marble col- 
umns separating these balconies and 
rising to the third floor. On the ceil- 


ings are Baudry’s famous fresco paint- 
ings. 

In the Salle, or theatre proper, there 
is perhaps too much decoration and 
color. 


From the ceiling is suspended 





The Paris Opera House. 








a magnificent and curiously shaped lus- 
ter containing three hundred and forty 
burners. The ceiling paintings repre- 
sent the hours of the day and night 
treated allegorically and illuminated 
by the sun, the moon, the dawn and 
the twilight. The Ball-room and the 
Grand Foyer are each furnished and 
embellished in a style of unparalleled 
magnificence. Around the walls of the 
Ball-room are large paintings represent- 
ing war-like, rural, amorous and bac- 
chanalian dances. Above these are 
medallion portraits of celebrated opera 
dancers, beginning with La Fontaine, 
who danced her way into the heart of a 
king and first showed Parisians the deli- 
cate, graceful, beautiful art of opera 
dancing. In this Ball-room several balls 
are given each year to the delight of the 
pleasure-loving Parisians. 

The Grand Foyer is one of the most 
striking features of the house, extending 
as it does the entire length of the build- 
ing. The decorations in this room look 
as if made of solid gold and at one end 
is a mirror twenty-three feet in height 
that seems to prolong the length of the 
room indefinitely. The paintings of 
Baudry in this room are among its 
chief beauties. Above the doors are 
groups of children carrying musical 
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instruments which are intended as em- 
blems of the music of different nations ; 
the cymbals referring to the Persians, the 
lyre and double flute to the Greeks, the 
horn, shell, and tuba to the Romans, the 
castanets and guitar to the Spaniards, 
the drum and cornet to the French, the 
harp to the English, the tambourine and 
mandolin to the Italians, the psaltery 
sistrum, and tintinnabulum to the Egypt- 
ians, and the triangle and darabuka to 
the barbarian races. It is in the Grand 
Foyer that the people come to prome- 
nade and to flirt between the acts. 

To give an idea of the immensity of 
the Opera House a few of the di- 
mensions will serve. The building covers 
an area of about three acres. The cost of 
the site was 104 millions franes and of the 
buildings 36,600,000 francs. The Grand 
Staircase is 32 ft. in width, and fifty per- 
sons can stand abreast on it. The stage 
is 196 ft. in height, 178 in width, and 
74 ft.in depth. The mirror in the Ball- 
room is 23 ft. in width and 33 in height. 
The Grand Foyer is 59 yds. long, 14 
yds. wide and 59 ft. high. The seat- 
ing capacity is surpassed by the Im- 
perial at Vienna, San Carlo at Naples 
and La Scala at Milan. Many hundred 
persons are employed about the build- 


ing. The Opera House receives an an- 
nual subsidy from the state of 800,000 
francs. When the old buildings were 
removed, a little below the surface an 
accumulation of water was discovered, 
which it took eight steam pumps work- 
ing day and night for seven months to 
remove. It was thirteen yearsin build- 
ing, the work being twice interrupted, 
once for lack of funds and once by the 
war with Germany when the partly fin- 
ished building was used as a hospital for 
the wounded. 

Time was when the Parisians saw 
nothing of value in an opera but the 
dancing. Arsene Houssaye said “ There 
is no Grand Opera in Paris. What 
matters the monument if the soul is 
lacking ?” To-day the monument is there 
and the soul is in it. 

In times past St. Stephen’s Church 
was considered the most beautiful and 
interesting place in Vienna. It was sur- 
rounded. by ancient buildings and ram- 
parts and moats built in the style of the 
Middle Ages. But Franz Josef is a 
progressive man and all these signs of 
bygone times have been destroyed to 
give place to the Ringstrasse, a street 
which incloses in a shining band the 
most noble and palatial edifices, charm- 
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The Foyer, Paris Opera House 

















ing gardens, pleasure re- 
sorts, royal palaces, and a 
beautiful series of inner 
streets. St. Stephen’s re- 
mains the centre of this 
grandly beautiful aggrega- 
tion of streets and buildings, 
and St. Stephen’s possesses 
two attractions lacking in 
the Ringstrasse —age and 
history. Time will mark the 
smooth paving of the broad 
boulevard with dents and 
hollows and rough places ; 
will darken and discolor the 
brilliant and shining marble 
buildings ; will touch with a 
shadowy film of gray dust 
the relics in its museums, 
the pictures and statues in 
its galleries. Then the Ring- 
strasse will possess one of 
the attractive attributes of 
St. Stephen’s. 

One of the most splendid 
edifices on the Ringstrasse 
is the new Imperial Opera 
House, built in 1860 to 1868, 
a few years prior to the 
erection of the Paris Opera 
House. Like the famous 
Gallery of Victor Emmanuel 
in Milan, this building was 
christened with the blood of 
the architects. When it was 
nearly completed the founda- 
tion sank and one of the 
architects shot himself 
through grief. The other died soon 
after from humiliation at the unjust and 
cruel criticisms in the Viennese papers. 
That the criticisms were unjust and 
cruel is proved to-day by the fact that 
the Opera House is one of the ornaments 
of the city. The building faces on 
the Ringstrasse, and there is a beau- 
tiful balcony overlooking the wide and 
lovely boulevard, where the people from 
the boxes collect between the acts and 
enjoy the fresh air and the lovely star- 
lit views of the city in the warm sum- 
mer evenings. Here they promenade, 
and chat, and gossip for a few moments 
and then gayly return to the brilliant 
and dazzling scenes within. Seven mar- 
ble statues stand on the parapets and 
large winged horses rear themselves 
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The Grand Staircase, Paris Opera House. 


above this open balcony, while fine 
frescoes and bronze figures adorn it. 
The foyer is decorated with scenes from 
great operas and with busts of cele- 
brated composers. For the Imperial 
Court there is an entrance separate from 
that used by the general public. 

The decorations of the whole interior 
are on a grand and sumptuous scale. 
No niche or spot that could be embel- 
lished by the arts of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture has been neglected. 
But after having described the decora- 
tions of one opera house at length, it is 
scarcely necessary to describe another, 
for what is in one is in the other in a 
greater or less degree—paintings and 
statuary, bronzes and carvings, lofty 
arches and dazzling candelabra, gilded 
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figures and medallion portraits, marble 
stair-cases and painted ceilings. Look- 
ing down on all the splendor are the 
medallion portraits of the architects, 
Van der Null and Siccardsburg. Had 
they been less sensitive, or could they 
have controlled their feelings and over- 
come their grief but a short time, tri- 
umph instead of despair would have 
filled their hearts and they might to- 
day have been living to enjoy the mag- 
nificent fruits of their labor. 

Precaution against fire was exercised 
in an unusual degree in the building 
of the Imperial Opera House at Vienna. 
The space beneath the stage—which is 
the largest one on the continent—is ar- 
ranged with a mechanical contrivance 
for submersion. Water is led from 
the reservoirs on the roof through the 
gallery passages in such a way as to 
keep it cool and refreshing in the 
theatre, and there is plenty of water at 
hand in case of fire. Added to this, the 
iron curtain separating the stage from 
the audience is let down twice every 
evening, and provisions against danger 
are made in the arrangement and 
equipment of the corridors and exits. 
These precautions were suggested by 
the burning of the Ring Theatre. In 
the basement is a second steam engine, 
which in summer provides for ventila- 
tion, and in winter for warmth by means 
of heated air. This building leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in the way of safeguards 
against fire and arrangements for the 
comfort and health of its patrons. 

The principal curtain shows the 
legend of Orpheus. The theatre cost 
six million florins and will hold three 
thousand people. The best operas are 
produced here and draw together the 
most brilliant and cultured audiences 
in Austria. 

Neither of the two theatres men- 
tioned is old enough to have a history, 
but one that can take its place in his- 
torical events, whose opening each season 
was considered of almost as great im- 
portance as the coronation of a king, is 
La Scala at Milan. When Patti was in 
her prime, when Rossini’s delicious 
strains were still new, when Verdi’s 
masterpieces were opening up a new 
era in the world of Italian music—La 
Scala won her greatest glory. 


MAGAZINE 


It is a Renaissance structure of mag- 
nificent proportions and faces the beau- 
tiful little square of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the arched opening of the famous 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. Whether 
it derived its name from the ancient 
Italian family which flourished between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, and 
in the palace of whose last illustrious 
descendant, Can Grande della Scala of 
Ravenna, Dante found so long a refuge ; 
or whether it is so called because its 
seven tiers of seats correspond to the 
seven tones of the scale—la scala—-has 
never been determined, the antiquity of 
the building rendering it difficult to as- 
certain the real story of its origin. 

Until the last decade, during which 
time it has been yielding its laurels, 
little by little, to Paris and Vienna, the 
grand operas brought out at La Scala 
have been the most complete artistic 
productions ever put upon the stage. 
Malibran, Pasta, and others in the opera, 
and Elssler in the ballet, have gathered 
some of their most enduring laurels 
here. When Bonaparte was in Milan 
almost a century ago, he attended some 
grand operas in La Scala. On one oc- 
casion five hundred infantry and two 
hundred cavalry appeared on the stage 
before him in one of the battle scenes. 
One of the actors personated Napoleon 
and did it so much to the Emperor’s 
satisfaction that the next day he sent 
him a roll of gold and one of his own 
uniforms. 

All the great operas have been per- 
formed in La Scala in a style of in- 
credible splendor. It is no unusual 
thing for five hundred dancers to appear 
upon the stage at once. No longer ago 
than 1887 the greatest reception ever 
accorded to a composer was given in 
this opera house to Verdi at the initial 
performance of his “ Otello,” when such 
men as Gounod, Thomas, Clemenceau, 
and Giacosa came to pay their homage 
to his genius. 

But it cannot be denied that La Scala 
no longer holds its high place among 
the theatres of the European capitals. 
None realize this retrograde movement 
more than the patrons themselves, and 
every year toward the middle of the 
season there is a general uprising of 
the citizens; a meeting of the more 
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prominent patrons is held, and each in 
turn protests against the entire regime 
of the management. All to no purpose, 
however, as each season is only a repeti- 
tion of the disappointments of the last. 
The fact is, there is a skeleton in the 
closet. Notwithstanding the annual 
subsidy of $10,000 received from the 
municipal government, the shortness of 
the season, which continues only three 
months, the immense annual rent paid 
for the boxes and the other numerous 
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draw-back to the financial success of 
this theatre has always been in the 
hereditary rights of many Milanese fam- 
ilies to the boxes. The income of these 
boxes in the course of the season would 
bring a large sum into the hands of the 
managers, but unfortunately they be- 
long as absolutely to their proprietors, 
and are as much of an hereditary pos- 
session, as their Milanese palaces, or 
their villas on Lake Como. 

A box in La Scala costs the subscriber 
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The Vienna Opera House. 


sources of income of the theatre, the 
managers are always suffering from lack 
of funds. When the Austrian govern- 
ment held sway in the city they allowed 
about forty thousand dollars for de- 
fraying the expenses of the establish- 
ment, while now the Italian government 
allows but ten thousand. And the 
money that was sufficient to pay good 
artists ten years ago is entirely inade- 
quate now. It costs more in these days 
‘of extravagant ideas to mount a new 
opera; the ballet is an enormous source 
of expense, and they economize by vary- 
ing this as little as possible. A great 


from $300 to $1,000 a season, accord- 
ing to location, and will conveniently 
seat six persons. Seats in the orches- 
tra and dress circle cost on an average 
$5 apiece, while in the galleries the 
prices range from $6 to 30 cents, which 
is the price of standing room in the 
sixth gallery. The only single seats 
to be found in the theatre are upon the 
first floor, and in the two upper gal- 
leries, the intermediate galleries being 
divided off into stalls or boxes. The 
seating capacity is about four thou- 
sand. ‘The corps de ballet of the 
Scala, trained in a school connected 
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with the theatre, furnishes “prime bal- 
lerine” for many of the great theatres 
of the world, and is second only to that 
of the Grand Opera House in Paris. 

Even now when La Scala no longer 
enjoys the reputation of being the first 
theatre in Europe, the production of a 
new opera upon its classic stage is 
hailed as an event of the greatest mo- 
ment to the music-loving Italians. Here 
is unknown the critical silence of the 
French. The Italians as a race are ami- 
able and easily pleased, but when it 
comes to a question of music they are 
the most uncompromising and cruel 
critics in the world. They openly and 
loudly express their approval or dis- 
pleasure, and many a confident young 
tenor, dwelling long and lovingly upon 
a high note to hide the false mezzo 
which has just preceded, has been 
startled and overwhelmed with confu- 
sion by a gentle hiss which gradually 
gathers volume and eventually drowns 
him out. 

In these three opera houses appear 
all the greatest singers of the present 
day and, in case of La Scala, all the 
greatest singers of a past generation as 
well have appeared. Before one bril- 
liant light disappears below the horizon 


another of greater or less brilliancy is 
thrilling her way into the hearts of the 
people. 

It was in La Scala that Grassini, with 
her irresistible loveliness and sweet 
singing, made a conquest of the hero 
of Marengo. And it was here that the 
lovely Mrs. Billington sang when she 
met the Frenchman who laid such seri- 
ous siege to her heart that she yielded 
to his importunities and married him. 
In 1831 two of the greatest singers of 
the time, Pasta and Malibran, were sing- 
ing together at La Scala. And when 
Malibran took her farewell the Milanese 
conducted her with flaming torches to 
the Palazzo Visconti, a palace that has 
sheltered the noblest and haughtiest of 
the Italian race. The Gardens were il- 
luminated brilliantly and military bands 
were stationed along the canal and at 
her approach played the most inspiring 
melodies. 

It was in these days of musical exu- 
berance that the custom of flinging 
flowers, ephemeral emblems of worship- 
ful adoration, on the stage reached its 
height. On one occasion the Italians 
made an ingenious use of this custom. 
In the time when the Austrians held 
possession of Venice a bouquet of flowers 
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was thrown at the feet of a famous 
prima donna. It was tied with stream- 
ers of red, green and white, the Italian 
colors, and the singer snatched it up 
and kissed it rapturously, an act which 
the audience vociferously applauded. 
The next day the singer was called be- 
fore the proper authorities and severely 
reprimanded. On her pleading that it 
was the custom, she was told that the 
custom must not be repeated and if an- 
other bouquet were thrown her she must 
trample it under foot. That night an- 
other bouquet was thrown and, true to 
her instructions, the singer trampled 
upon it. Again the audience loudly ap- 
plauded, for the bouquet was tied with 
black and yellow, the Austrian colors. 
That the gift of song is often accom- 
panied by a lack of judgment where the 
heart is concerned is proved by the un- 
happy lives of many songstresses. In 
the choice of husbands it is the rule 
and not the exception that they choose 
men of weak, mercenary natures. They 
marry for love and their husbands for 
the ducats their wives can bring them. 
And the unions are almost invariably 
unhappy. The passionate Frenchman 
who wooed and won Mrs. Billington 
was throwing dishes at her head a week 
after marriage. But it is said the 
sweetest songs are sung through tears, 
and that only through suffering can one 
touch the hearts of others. So the 
world reaps the harvest of melody sown 
by the breaking heart and watered by 
the tears of the songstress. So are the 
eyes of the canary blinded that its mel- 
ody may be the sweeter. Catalani, with 
the clear, magnificent silver voice, as- 
tounded the world by her marvellous 
power, but never touched the heart. 
But Catalani was happy : she was adored 
by the man she loved, passionately be- 
loved by her children, and she received 
the praise and homage of the world. 
But if singers must suffer to make 
others feel, must not the composers 
also? In one short season Verdi lost 
his whole family—an idolized wife and 
two beloved children. Palestrina, the 


first Italian composer of note, felt so 
keenly the loss of his wife that he never 
recovered. The gentle and good Pic- 
cini knew what it was to feel the actual 
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Statue of Leonardo da Vinci, Milan. 


pangs of hunger, and he was mobbed, 
his house was burned, and he was im- 
prisoned. Cimarosa, too, spent many 
weary years in a dungeon. 

Although fabulous fortunes have been 
made on the operatic stage, the major- 
ity of singers and composers have died 
poor. Their fortunes have been lost by 
unwise speculations or, in the case of 
the singers, squandered by dissipated 
husbands. Many have died in wretch- 
edness and poverty. Few, if any, of 
the earlier ones possessed the frugal 
mind of Patti that looks out for the 
rainy day, when the voice may be gone 
and the friends departed. 

So many singers and composers of 
note have made their débuts on the 
stage of La Scala, that Milan sometimes 
becomes music mad. A Milanese gen- 
tleman, whose father was very ill, met 
his friend in the street. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To the Scala, to be sure.” 

“How! Your father lies at the point 
of death.” 

“Yes! yes! I know, but Velluti sings 
to-night.” 
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HE quaint old town of Santa Fé 
heaved an almost audible sigh of 


relief as the western mountains 
interposed their grin and giant forms 
between it and the fiery sun. The day 
had been unusually hot, and man and 
beast welcomed joyfully the shadows 
and the cool breeze which heralded the 
coming of night. In afew minutes the 
broad plaza, which had been nearly de- 
serted during the heat of the day, 
presented a picturesque scene. Tall, 
greasy-looking Mexicans, swarthy In- 
dians, and dark-eyed Spaniards swarmed 
from out the low surrounding adobe 
buildings and were soon lounging about 
in every conceivable position that lazi- 
ness and a love of ease could induce 
their limbs to occupy. Groups of wom- 
en—some dark-skinned, hard-featured 
and ugly ; others of a lighter hue, more 
regular-featured, and ofttimes pretty— 
quickly scattered about everywhere, chat- 
ting and laughing in a merry, care-for- 
nothing, good- natured way. Half-naked 
children, with wonderfully bright, spark- 








ling eyes, but wofully dirty faces, tum- 
bled about under feet in every direction. 
A troop of sturdy little donkeys, almost 
hidden under immense loads of fire- 
wood, cut from the neighboring foot- 
hills and strapped upon their backs, 
crossed the plaza and passed in through 
the wide entrance to the old adobe 
building known as the “palace.” The 
golden haze of a southern evening hung 
in the air, and the charm of an almost 
measureless antiquity cast its glamour 
over the ugly, flat-roofed structures and 
dirty streets. 

* Los Americanos!” “ Los carros ! 
“ La entrada de la caravana! ” suddenly 
shouted a number of men, who from 
the house-tops had caught sight of a 
long line of wagons slowly winding 
their way over the rough trail toward 
the city. 

Instantly all was bustle and excite- 
ment. Men, women and children rushed 
helter-skelter in the direction whence 
the caravan was approaching ; and soon 
the plaza was deserted by all save a few 
decrepit old men and women, who were 
too feeble to join in the rush. 
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The men of the caravan cheered loud- 
ly and fired off volleys from their rifles 


as they drew near. To them the sight 
of Santa Fé was as joyous an event as 
was the first glimpse of the walls of 
Jerusalem to the ionging eyes of the 
Crusaders. Above the weather-stained 
cover of the van-wagon floated the Stars 
and Stripes. The wagoners were all 
dressed out in their best attire in honor 
of the occasion; and, as they drove 
through the streets of the city and on 
into the plaza publica, each tried to out- 
vie the others in the loudness of the 
cracks of his whip. At their head rode 
a man well known in Santa Fé, Don 
Alva de Vargas, though he had now 
been absent from the city for over two 
years. 

Just at the moment the caravan drove 
into the plaza a young man entered 
from the opposite side and, resting the 
butt of his long rifle upon the ground, 
paused to look upon this motley scene. 
At first he glanced about carelessly, 
with the indifference of one long accus- 
tomed to such sights; but the instant 
he saw Don Alva de Vargas his tall form 
straightened up with a jerk, his black 
eyes flamed, his thin lips twitched, and 
his long sinewy fingers gripped the 
barrel of his rifle as though they would 
crush the solid metal. Then, as sud- 
denly, his agitation vanished ; and when 
Don Alva’s eyes rested upon him an in- 
stant later, he was again quietly leaning 
on his rifle. 

Black Pedro, the young man, evident- 
ly knew Don Alva de Vargas, but there 
was no answering look of recognition in 
Don Alva’s eyes ; nor did Black Pedro 
again exhibit any signs of the agitation 
which his first sight of Don Alva had 
aroused. 

Don Alva de Vargas had wealth and 
power. How he secured his wealth 
none knew. Some five years previous 
to the events here narrated he had re- 
turned from one of his frequent expe- 
ditions a rich man. He gave out that 
he had fallen heir to a great inheri- 
tance, but few who knew the man and 
his evil ways credited the story. This 
wealth furnished his cunning and un- 
scrupulous mind with the means of se- 
curing an almost unlimited power, and 
soon no man in Santa Fé held his head 
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so proudly and commanded so numerous 
a following as did Don Alva. Now he 
had returned from a two years’ visit in 
the “States,” laden with merchandise, 
and more wealthy and powerful than 
ever. 

Black Pedro had made his first ap- 
pearance in Santa Fé some two years be- 
fore the opening of this tale. Whence 
he came no one knew. He never spoke 
of his past ; he made no friends. He 
did not look to be over twenty years of 
age ; and yet not a trace of the joyous 
warmth of youth could be seen in his 
stern countenance. He stood over six 
feet in height, with a frame as lithe and 
graceful asa panther’s and as straight 
as an arrow. His dress was character- 
istic. Whatever had pleased his fancy 
in the clothing of the Spanish gentle- 
man, the hunter, or the Indian, he had 
adapted to himself,and the result was 
like an appropriate frame to a wild bit 
of scenery. It served to bring out more 
clearly his striking personality. He 
was wont to disappear periodically : 
whither, or for what, none knew. This 
singular reticence, in one so young, 
together with his mysterious and un- 
natural manner of living, caused the 
superstitious to look upon him with 
awe and fear. They regarded him as 
one of those terrible beings who, for the 
furtherance of some evil design, pur- 
chase a short-lived supernatural power 
of the devil at the price of their immor- 
tal souls. 

The wagons of the caravan drew up 
in a circle within the plaza. The teams 
were quickly unhitched, and, in a short 
time, the men, all but those who had 
been detailed to guard horses and wag- 
ons, had set out in search of the vari- 
ous resorts, there to drown in wine the 
remembrance of the hardships of their 
long and dangerous journeys. 

Don Alva, after waiting to see that 
everything was properly cared for, dis- 
mounted from his horse and, followed 
by Black Pedro’s eyes, disappeared 
through the entrance to one of the 
adobe buildings. A few moments later 
Black Pedro himself left the plaza, 
mounting his fleet pony, and was soon 
speeding on his way, with the swiftness 
of a bird on the wing, toward the west- 
ern mountains. Steed and rider van- 
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ished rapidly in the fast gathering dark- 
ness. 

On the third night Black Pedro re- 
turned, and those who came early to the 
plaza next morning were astounded to 
find him engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with Don Alva de Vargas. He had 
never before been seen talking familiar- 
ly with anyone. Don Alva was greatly 
excited. His small eyes sparkled and 
his sallow face flushed as he listened to 
the words Black Pedro poured into his 
ears. 


Don Alva. 





“Riches, greater than mortal ever 
knew, will be thine and mine, Don Alva, 
if thou wilt go. Gold? ‘Thou canst 
sleep on gold, eat off gold; aye, if thou 
wilt, thou canst pave the streets of Santa 
Fé with gold, and ’twill be but like re- 
moving a cobblestone from the sides of 
old Baldy! Wilt thou go, Don Alva? 
"Twill be a glorious sight to feast thine 
eyes on; but ‘twill try thy courage 
to the uttermost. Yet thou canst enter 
the golden chamber I have told thee of, 
if thy brain be steady, thy hands strong 

and firm, and thy feet sure, though 
thou seem to look down into the 
very pits of hell, I will lead ; dar- 
est thou follow, Don Alva ?” 

“T would follow, if need be, be- 
tween grinning lines of hideous 
fiends for such a golden prize,” re- 
plied Don Alva, while all the greed 
of his miserly soul looked out of 
his eyes and flushed up into his 
bronzed face. “But play me no 
tricks ;” and his keen eyes were 
bent upon the youth with an inten- 
sity that sought to read the motives 

and thoughts behind the cold, impassive 
face before him. ‘Few men would care 
to trust their lives into thy keeping, Black 
Pedro. They tell me,” and he waved 
his hand scornfully toward the crowd 
which was fast gathering in the plaza, 
“that thy heart is evil, that thy soul 
has the black mark of the devil upon it, 
and that thy blood is cold ; yet I will 
go with thee, Black Pedro, though thou 
be all and more than report makes thee, 
and the dangers be such as mortal never 
faced before.” 

“Tt is well,” replied the youth, un- 
moved ; “I had need of a brave man 
and I have found him. Make thyself 
ready and meet me at the appointed 
place an hour before sunrise. And mark 
me, tell no man; no, nor prating wo- 
man, whither we go or for what. There 
is no more need of words. Already 
fierce eyes note our meetings; and it 
will not do to feed their curiosity longer, 
lest they scent gold. Don Alva, adieu 
until to-morrow morning, an hour be- 
fore sunrise,” and Black Pedro turned 
and walked carelessly away as though 
the conversation he had just held had 
been one of very little importance. 

Don Alva could not so well repress 
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his excitement. The marvellous tale he 
had just listened to had stirred his 
avaricious nature to its deepest depths. 
Gold in unlimited quantities, and power 
as limitless as the gold, would be his if 
Black Pedro’s tale proved true. Al- 
ready greed rebelled against the 
thought of division. He would have 
all this gold to himself alone. Black 
Pedro must serve his end and then— 
well, dead men need no gold. Some- 
thing of the workings of these sinister 
passions one might have read on his 
dark face as he also turned and hastily 
sought the quiet of his own home to 
make preparations for the fateful jour- 
ney. 
i 

Tue day wore slowly away; night 
came ; and at last morning began to 
dawn. Quickly the shadows vanished 
and the gaunt mountains threw off their 
blankets of darkness. Gray mists arose 
from the valleys. The eastern horizon 
flushed rosy red and then slowly old 
Sol lifted his face above the line of 
shaggy peaks, shook out his golden 
locks, and, in a flood of glorious light, 
day had dawned. 

An hour before the first shaft of sun- 
light struck the flat roofs of Santa Fé, 
Black Pedro and Don Alva mounted 
their horses and rode swiftly and silent- 
ly from the city. None noted their de- 
parture, save a few wakeful dogs that 
barked dismally as the two horsemen 
began their journey. Few words were 
exchanged, for the darkness and the 
rough road over which they were rid- 
ing demanded that all their attention 
be given to their horses. The face of 
Don Alva looked anxious and wern, 
like the face of one who had passed a 
sleepless and restless night; and from 
beneath the broad brim of his hat his 
dark eyes glanced frequently and sus- 
piciously in the direction of his com- 
panion. Black Pedro looked not to the 
right nor to the left, but kept his eyes 
bent continually on the dangerous road 
before him. His face was thin and hag 
gard and his eyes glowed with an un- 
natural brightness. Otherwise his 


countenance expressed nothing of the in- 
tense excitement that held sway within 
him. 
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On, and on, they rode ; and when, at 
last, the sun shone down upon horses 
and riders, it found them at the en- 
trance to a deep caiion with nearly per- 
pendicular walls rising hundreds of 
feet above their heads on either side. 
It was now near noon, for in those deep 
defiles and dark gorges only the mid- 
day sun darts its rays. At their feet, 
along the rocky bottom of the cafion, 
flowed a stream of thick, yellow-tinted 
water, and the air was heavy and laden 
with a disagreeable sulphurous smell. 

Before them opened a wild and awe- 
some scene. Great, black, igneous rocks, 
piled one upon the other in indescribable 
confusion, rose high above their heads ; 
and the walls of the caiion were scarred 
and seamed with innumerable fissures, 
as though a river of fire had once flowed 
between its heat-cracked sides. Nota 
plant, not a green thing of any kind, 
relieved the sombre colorings of the 
banks. The men and the horses were 
the only living things within sight or 
hearing. They stood on the banks of 
Sulphur River at the entrance to Beel- 
zebub Cajion. Unpoetic, but sugges- 
tive, were the names the rude hunters 
and trappers had given to this stream 
and chasm. 

“We must leave our horses here,” 
Black Pedro said, as he sprang to the 
ground, “for no horse can bear us over 
the path we are now to travel.” 

Accordingly the two men dismounted. 

“Don Alva, had we not better eat be- 
fore we go further ? for it will probably 
be hours before we return and we can- 
not carry food with us;” and Black 
Pedro’s eyes dwelt inquiringly for a 
moment upon the face of his compan- 
ion. 

Don Alva acquiesced, and in a few 
minutes they had finished their scant 
meal. 

Black Pedro now took the long lasso 
from the pommel of his saddle, wound 
it carefully round his waist, and, with a 
number of pine torches under his arm, 
led the way down into the gloom which 
even at midday enshrouded the Beel- 
zebub Caiion. Their rifles and pistols 
they left behind as useless encum- 
brances. For about a mile their path lay 
along the rocky bank of the river, some- 
times even forcing them to wade waist- 
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deep in its swift, yellow current. Then 
Black Pedro turned aside from the 
stream and entered a narrow chasm, cut 
as if with the chisel of the Almighty, 
out of the solid walls of the cafion. The 
sides of this chasm approached each 
other as they neared the top, until, at 
the summit, they appeared to be only 
a few inches apart, so that a bright, 
narrow ribbon of light, shining high 
above their heads, was the only glimpse 
of the blue sky they were able to ob- 
tain. 

As they cautiously advanced into the 
gloom of this gorge, the darkness grew 
more intense ; the air became warm and 
damp and was laden with an odor like 
that of burning sulphur. At last even 
the narrow ribbon of light above dis- 
appeared and they stood in utter dark- 
ness. Black Pedro paused and, lighting 
a couple of the torches, gave one to 
Don Alva. As the flames of the torches 
flared out brightly Don Alva could not 
repress an exclamation of horror, for at 
his feet yawned an opening apparently 
as deep and as black as the bottomless 
pit. The third step forward would have 
plunged him down intoit. Black Pedro 
picked up a large stone and tossed it 
into the gulf. The stone vanished swift- 
ly into the blackness ; but gave back 
no sound. ‘The silence was ominous. 
It told of the awfulness of the depths 
into which the stone had disappeared. 

“A safe place for an enemy, Don 
Alva,” Black Pedro said, with a peculiar 
smile, as he pointed downward into the 
dark abyss with his finger. 

Don Alva started and glanced quickly 
up into the face of his companion. Had 
those piercing eyes read his thoughts? 
The words seemed to indicate as much, 
for, at the moment of their utterance, 
Don Alva had been thinking bow slight 
a push would be needed to send his 
companion down after the stone, and 
how, on their return, here would be the 
place to despatch his dark soul to its 
final reckoning. However, he learned 
nothing from the impassive face of 
Black Pedro, which, in the glare of the 
torchlight, would have looked statue- 
like had it not been for the brightness 
of the eyes. 

“ Aye, a safer place than bars of iron 
or locks of steel can make,” Don Alva 








































answered. ‘“ But I trust that our path 
runs not long by the side of this awful 
chasm, for I confess that my head grows 
dizzy at the thought of the appalling 
depths beneath us.” 

“Gird thy soul with courage, Don 
Alva, for this is as nothing to what is to 
come,” Black Pedro said, as, holding the 
torch high above his head, he began to 
pick his way along the narrow ledge of 
rocks that formed their only path for- 
ward. 

Don Alva, summoning to his assist- 
ance all his fortitude, followed along the 
perilous shelf which was at times not 
more than a foot in width. 

They had advanced cautiously for 
some few rods, when their further prog- 
ress was apparently barred by a deep 
cleft, as if a portion of the roadway had 
fallen into the depths below. The 
breach was about ten feet in width, and 
the light of the torches showed on the 
opposite side a narrow shelf of rocks, 
like the one on which they were stand- 
ing, protruding out some three or four 
feet from the perpendicular wall, which 
vanished downward into darkness. Don 
Alva shuddered at this evidence of the 
frail nature of the rocks which formed 
their support and which might, at any 
moment, give way under their addi- 
tional weight and plunge them down 
into the unfathomed blackness below. 

“And what now? Does our jour- 
ney end here?” he inquired, turning to 
his guide. 

“No,” replied Black Pedro. “Our 
way lies yonder,” pointing to the oppo- 
site side of the cleft, ‘and we near the 
end. Listen. Thou canst hear the forces 
of nature at their work.” As he spoke 
a sound like the roar of distant flames 
fell faintly upon Don Alva’s ears. 

“T hear,” he replied, “but I see not 
how we are to cross this black hole.” 

“Leap it,” Black Pedro replied, coolly 
poising himself on the edge of the cleft. 
Suddenly, with the agility of an ante- 
lope, he sprang out over the hideous 
depths and landed safely on the narrow 
ledge on the opposite side. 

Tor a moment Don Alva’s heart stood 
still; and he would have turned back 
had not the greed of gold nerved him. 
Then he approached the edge and pre- 
pared for the leap. Twice he bent his 
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knees and twice his heart failed him, as 
he thought of the depths below, the 
distance across, and the narrowness of 
the landing-place. But the third time 
he gathered spirit to jump. His feet 
struck the ledge ; but his body did not 
have sufficient momentum, and with a 
ghastly face he fell backward, clutching 
wildly at the air. Then, just as he 
gave himself up for lost, he felt his right 
arm gripped as with a hand of steel, 
and himself drawn from out the fatal 
grasp of the power that was dragging 
him down. The next moment he was 
safe at the side of Black Pedro. But he 
was all atremble, and great beads of 
sweat stood out on his forehead. 

“Had not my hand caught thee, Don 
Alva, thou wouldst not have come again 
out of yon black hole %ill the crack of 
doom sounded. Thou must put more 
strength in thy limbs and more courage 
in thy heart; for the end is near and 
the worst is yet to come.” 

“Aye, thou hast proved a friend in 
need, Black Pedro,” Don Alva replied, 
as soon as he recovered from the horror 
of his near approach to death. ‘“ Hadst 
thou delayed but an instant longer, not 
all the powers of earth could have 
wrested me from the grip of the fiends 
below. But let us on. I need the 
sight of gold to drive the chill of death 
from out my heart.” 

“Gold! Gold! Thou shalt soon 
have thy fill of gold, Don Alva,” the 
youth answered, as he led the way again. 

The ledge now widened until it made 
a pathway comparatively free from dan- 
ger. However, the descent, which had 
heretofore been gradual, now became 
steep, almost precipitous, as though it 
led down into the very bowels of the 
earth. 

Down and on the two men hurried, 
the light of their torches flaring wildly 
about their heads, now darting high 
among the jagged rocks of the roof, 
now plunging down into some measure- 
less chasm ; but never revealing aught 
but black, heat-scarred rocks and inky 
darkness. And ever, as they penetrated 
further into the cavern, the roar of the 
flames sounded louder, the air became 
warmer, and the smell of sulphur 
stronger. At last Black Pedro paused, 
and pointing down, far down, to where 
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a faint light shone through the dark- 
ness, said: ‘Don Alva, gird thy soul 
about with courage and nerve thy form 
with steel, for where yon light glimmers 
burn the fires of hell; but beyond is 
the home of the yellow god, where 
everything that his breath falls upon 
turns to gold. Gold! Don Alva, gold! 
Thou canst there look upon gold until 
thy heart grows weary.” 

“ Fear not, Black Pedro,” replied Don 
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ure, I will dare all that man can dare. 
Lead on ; I will follow.” 


III 


Buiack Pepro turned and again led 
the way down the steep decline. 

Soon they felt the ground grow 
warm and tremble beneath their feet, 
while the hot air rushed by their faces, 
like the breath from a mighty furnace. 
Now the path made a sudden turn ; and 
then upon their eyes burst the most ap- 
palling sight ever seen by mortal man. 
A chasm fully fifty feet wide opened at 
their feet and extended on each side as 
far as the eye could reach. A glance 
down into its awful depths made the 
head reel with horror. A thousand feet 
below, rolled and boiled and thundered 
a mighty river of burning sulphur. 
The blue flames rose and fell, like waves 
of grain under the whip of the wind, for 
a hundred or more feet, and the weird 
blue light struck the roof of the cavern 
high above their heads and thence was 
reflected in every direction. The sound 
of the flames was deafening, and the 
earth trembled as trembles a man with 
the ague. The faces of the two men 
looked ghastly in the bluish light. The 
air was rendered almost suffocating by 
the heat and the fumes of sulphur. 
Black Pedro tossed his lighted torch 
into the abyss. Instantly it was caught 
and borne, as if by the hands of some 
unseen spirit, swiftly to the right and 
downward until swallowed up by the 
roaring flames. Between the walls of 
the chasm and above the flames rushed 
a mighty current of air. Even at the 
surface, where the two men stood, a 
hand thrust out over the abyss felt the 
wind cut it like a knife. It was vain to 
attempt to speak. In the roar of the 
flames the loudest shout could not be 
heard. 

Don Alva looked at his companion 
and his face expressed the awe and 
dread that filled his soul. 

Black Pedro quietly laid the torches 
down and began to unwind the long 
lasso from about his waist. As soon as 
this was accomplished he stepped to 
the edge of the abyss, fixed his eyes 
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on a sharp point of rock which pro- 
jected up some four feet above the floor 
of the cavern directly across from where 
he stood, and whirling the lasso swiftly 
around his head attempted to cast it 
over the point of this rock. Thrice he 
failed on account of the swift wind; 
but the fourth time the loop fell over 
the point and a quick jerk fastened it 
firmly. Near the spot where he stood a 
similar point of rock protruded. Around 
this he wound the other end of the lasso, 
drawing the line taut, and tying it 
securely. Then, without a moment's 
hesitation, he seized hold of the line, let 
himself down so that he hung at full 
length, and began rapidly to advance, 
hand over hand, toward the opposite 
side of the chasm. So great was the 
force of the wind that it swung his 
body far out to the right, while the 
strong lasso curved under the strain 
like a bended bow. 

It was an awful scene; and even Don 
Alva, accustomed as he was to looking 
upon sights of horror, shuddered, 
crossed himself, and instinctively mut- 
tered a prayer. Should the lasso break, 
or the stout heart fail, down, down 
would shoot the body into the blue 
flames and rolling flood of sulphur a 
thousand feet below. But Black Pe- 
dro’s heart and arm did not fail him. 
For a couple of minutes he swung in 
mid-air over the terrible gulf and then 
drew himself up safely on the opposite 
side. 

Now it was Don Alva’s turn to make 
the perilous venture. Had he the cour- 
age of heart and strength of hand 
to accomplish the crossing? He ap- 
proached the verge of the chasm and 
looked down. Far below thundered 
the awful river and its bright flames 
leaped up, like long waving arms of 
blue, longingly toward him. A moment 
he paused on the brink, peering down 
into those frightful depths to steady his 
soul and to accustom his eyes to the 
scene ; and then, with white cheeks and 
tightly-drawn lips, but with steady 
hands, he seized hold of the rope. 
How frail the line looked as his eyes 
glanced along its trembling length over 
the fiery gulf to the opposite side! 
Would it be able to support his weight ? 
Might not Black Pedro cut the rope 
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when he hung midway between the 
two sides? No; for that would leave 
himself with no means of returning. 
Besides, had he not already saved his 
life once? What cause to distrust him ? 

But his own strength might fail him ? 
True. To the might of his arms and to 
the strength of the rope he must in- 
trust all. His arms were knotted with 
muscles, and the lasso had already safely 
withstood the strain of one passage. 

On the opposite side Black Pedro 
stood, beckoning him to make haste. 
In the weird light his tall form had a 
spectral appearance and the beckoning 
hand seemed the hand of fate. He 


dared not disobey its commands longer. 
The gold must be his. 

Don Alva reached forward as far as 
possible along the lasso and swung his 


body out over the dizzy depths. Like 
a strong-armed giant the wind seized 
hold of him and tugged and strained to 
tear him from his frail hold. The heat 
was great and the fumes of sulphur suf- 
focating. The stout rope gave under 
the strain until it seemed as if it must 
part asunder, while ever from below the 
roar of the river sounded in his ears and 
the blue flames leaped before his eyes. 
On, and on, he struggled, not daring to 
pause foramoment. Now he hung mid- 
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in the Cavern. 


way. His face looked down the stream, 
and living soul never looked upon a 
more awesome spectacle. Straight as 
the flight of an arrow rolled the river 
between mighty walls of solid rocks; 
on, and on, and on, till the blue flames 
seemed to mingle with the jagged rocks 
of the roof. Whence its source and 
into what subterranean sea of horror it 
poured its fiery billows, who can tell ? 
As Don Alva neared the opposite side 
the grip of his hands began to weaken, 
and the cords and muscles of his arms 
felt like hot bands of steel. His breath 
came in quick gasps, and flashes of fire 
shot before his eyes ; but still, with the 
strength and courage of despair, he strug- 
gled on. At last he had not the power 





to move his body another 
inch, only to cling to the 
rope. The wind seemed a 
fiend, shrieking in demoni- 
acal glee, as it sought to 
wrest him even from this 
support. Stronger grew the 
arms of the wind-demon and 
weaker hisown. He felt his 
fingers begin to loosen and 
now only their ends clutched 
the rope. In a moment more 
all would be over and his 
body would plunge down 
into the blue flames and 
seething sulphur. He 
seemed to see it making the 
fatal descent. How black, 
and cracked, and shrivelled, 
and horrible it looked as it 
sank into the glowing mass! 
Don Alva closed his eyes to 
shut out the fearful sight, 
and attempted to pray. For 
a moment he thus hung, 
*twixt life and death, and 
then his fingers slipped from 
off the rope and he would 
have made the dreadful 
plunge had not Black Pe- 
dro suddenly reached forth, 
and, gripping him by the 
wrists, hauled him up in 
safety on the rocks. 

Once again Don Alva owed 
his life to Black Pedro. 

After the rest, which Don 
Alva’s weak condition ren- 
dered necessary, the two 
men continued their journey. The cav- 
ern now took the form of the interior of 
a gigantic funnel, lying on its side and 
with its apex from them and pointing 
downward. They had no need of lights. 
The bluish glare from the burning sul- 
phur gleamed behind, while from below 
a light of dazzling brightness shone 
through the narrow apex and streamed 
up toward them. 

“Don Alva, in yon glittering radiance 
is the gleam of gold. Gold! Gold! I 
promise thee that even thou shalt see gold 
till thy heart grows sick of the sight.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Don Alva, excit- 
edly, “though I saw naught but gold 
from the day of birth till the hour of 
death my heart would not grow weary. 

















But let us haste; for I long to look 
upon this wondrous place you tell of.” 

The other did not reply, save by a 
peculiar smile—a smile that makes the 
heart that sees it shudder, and the face 
that wears it like the face of a fiend. 
But Don Alva was too excited now to 
note the face of his companion. The 
greed of gold held sway over him so 
that he was blind to everything else. 
His eyes sparkled, his face flushed, and 
he hastened forward as fast as his limbs 
could carry him. By his side strode 
Black Pedro, silent as a shadow, and 
grim as death. 

The funnel narrowed down until at 
the opening it was not over four feet in 
diameter. The two men were obliged 
to proceed in a stooping posture for 
some few rods; but at last they passed 
through and stood upright in the pres- 
ence of as grand a spectacle as the eye of 
man ever looked upon. An oval cham- 
ber, fully three thousand feet in height 
and two thousand feet from side to side, 
with floor, walls, and ceiling of pure gold, 
rose sublimely around them. The floor 
sloped gradually in all directions toward 
the centre, where it was pierced by a 
round opening some fifty feet in diam- 
eter. Through this opening burst the 
dazzling light which illumed the place 
and ever rose a wondrous cloud, which 
was not smoke but gold, transformed by 
some mysterious alchemy of nature into 
the marvellous mist that filled the 
room. Wherever this mist floated fell a 
thin film of gold. Thus through un- 
numbered ages had the walls of this 
mighty chamber been formed. What 
was the original size of the room and 
what the present thickness of its golden 
lining, who can tell? Wealth, measure- 
less wealth, was there. 

For a moment Don Alva stood silent, 
awed by the deep grandeur of this lonely 
cavern ; then, as he began to compre- 
hend that all this vast mass of metal 
which surrounded him was gold, pure 
gold, he gave way to the wildest trans- 
ports of delight. He yelled, he danced, 


he sang. He kissed the golden floor, 
the golden walls ; and, at last, flinging 
his arms around the neck of Black Pe- 
dro, wept like a woman, because of the 
madness of his great joy. 

Black Pedro, with a look of hatred 
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and loathing on his face, flung Don 
Alva’s arms from about his neck, as 
though they had been the folds of a 
serpent, while his eyes gleamed like the 
eyes of the deadly cobra. 

“Don Alva,” he said—his voice was 
low and intense—‘“ this is but the ante. 
room to the palace of the golden god. 
If you would see the god himself, sitting 
upon his throne and breathing forth 
gold, one more danger yet you must 
brave.” 

“Talk not to me of danger,” Don Alva 
shouted, “for a sight of the god of this 
glorious world I would brave hell itself. 
Point out but the way, and if the might 
of man can encompass it I will get a 
glimpse of this god, aye, and ever after- 
ward he shall be the only god I wor- 
ship.” 

“Come, then ; I promise thee, thou 
shalt have time to worship him to your 
heart’s content,” Black Pedro replied, 1s 
he led the way toward the centre of the 
magnificent chamber. 


IV 


Now, for the first time, Don Alva 
noticed that a strong rope had been 
stretched across the opening whence 
rose the golden smoke, and firmly 
fastened to opposite sides. From this 
rope swung a sort of cage of a sufli- 
cient size to allow a man to be seated 
comfortably within, and formec out of 
heavy wires closely woven together. 
The entrance to the cage was through 
a small door in the side, so arranged 
that, when closed, it could not be opened 
from within. The cage was attached to 
the rope by means of a large wooden 
pulley. A second rope, fastened to this 
pulley, and also running through a 
fixed pulley on the opposite side of the 
hole, and thence back through a small 
opening into the cage, enabled. the one 
within to draw himself out to where he 
could look directly down into the pit 
below. Already this machinery was 
covered with a thin layer of gold, though 
it had evidently been there only a short 
time. 

“Yonder, from those depths, came 
all this mass of gold,” Black Pedro said, 
as he pointed toward the opening. 
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“ Aye, even now, like smoke, the pre- 
cious metal is floating upward. Don 
Alva, if you have courage to look down 
into depths such as even fancy never 
pictured to you, and upon a sight the 
grandeur of which has not its equal else- 
where upon the earth, enter this cage 
and draw yourself out until you hang 
over the centre of the hole. Directly 
beneath thee thou shalt then see the 
throne-room of the yellow god,” and 
with hands that trembled Black Pedro 
threw open the door to the cage, while 
the eyes he bent upon Don Alva glowed 
as with flames of fire. 

Don Alva was too much excited and 
too eager for a sight of this wondrous 
scene to note the looks or acts of Black 
Pedro, and, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he entered the cage, and, seizing 
the rope, began to draw himself out 
over the opening. 

No sooner was he in than Black 
Pedro quickly closed and fastened the 
door; then folding his arms upon his 
breast he stood silently watching Don 
Alva, as he slowly pulled the cage out 
along the rope. At length the gold- 
crazed man reached the centre and 
looked downward. 

It is not for me to attempt to de- 
scribe adequately what he saw. Lan- 
guage of man has no words with which 
to picture such a scene justly. If I can 
but give a faint idea of its awful gran- 
deur I shall rest content. 

The net-work of wires offered but 
little obstruction to his view. The mist 
was not so thick but that his eyes 
could penetrate it. Round, as the barrel 
of some enormous gun, the hole opened 
downward. Down, for a thousand feet, 
ran its glittering sides of solid gold 
and there abruptly ended. Thence 
down, down through miles of luminous 
space, the eyes flashed until they rested 
upon a sea of gold. Great waves of 
many-colored flames rose and fell and 
darted hither and thither over its glow- 
ing surface. Even as Don Alva looked, 
a tremendous explosion occurred. Vast 
sheets of yellow, gleaming metal were 
hurled hundreds of feet upward and, in 
a moment, the air beneath was filled 
with a dense luminous haze, of a golden 
color and more beautiful than pen can 
tell. 


The glorious sight fascinated Don 
Alva. He forgot where he was, who he 
was—everything but the rolling ocean 
of gold beneath. He would have flung 
himself down into it had not the strong 
wires restrained him. Suddenly the 
stern voice of Black Pedro recalled him 
to himself. With a start, like one ab- 
ruptly awakened from a dream, he 
turned his flushed face and flashing eyes 
toward his companion. 

“Don Alva,” the cold, quiet voice 
said, “from death in the black hole 
and the burning gulf of sulphur, I 
rescued thee, because of my great hatred. 
I saved thee then that thou mightst 
perish here, in the very presence of thy 
helpless god—mightst perish as is be- 
fittmg one who worships only gold. 
Call upon thy god, Don Alva, and see if 
he can save thee from the fate my ven- 
geance has doomed thee to.” 

As he spoke he drew the long, keen- 
bladed hunting-knife from his belt and 
hurled it toward Don Alva. The bright 
weapon gleamed as it hissed through 
the air, and then its keen edge struck 
and severed the strands of the rope 
just where it entered the cage. With a 
thrill of horror Don Alva saw his only 
means of return fall from his grasp, 
while the knife, its mission ended, 
rattled against the opposite wall and 
then plunged down into the depths 
below. 

As the rope parted a low laugh came 
from between Black Pedro’s lips, a 
laugh that chilled the soul of him who 
heard it. 

Don Alva sat speechless, motionless, 
for a few minutes, his heart and brain 
paralyzed by the suddenness of his peril. 

What did it all mean? The strong 
wire cage, himself securely entrapped 
within and left hanging over those 
fearful depths? What meant Black 
Pedro’s wild words of vengeance? He 
had never done aught to him that called 
for revenge. He must be the victim of 
some mistake. He clutched the wires 
of the cage with his hands and, press- 
ing his blanched face against them, 
shouted to Black Pedro. The sound of 
his voice gave him courage. He de- 
manded to know what Black Pedro 
meant by his wild words and insane 
acts. He commanded him to release 
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him at once. He cursed and threatened ; 
and finally, giving way to a paroxysm of 
rage, he shook the cage with all his 
strength. 

Black Pedro stood silent and grim, 
with his arms folded upon his breast 
and his black eyes bent upon his victim, 
until there was a lull in the storm of 
passions; then, with a commanding 
gesture, he said: “ Be still, Don Alva, 
and listen. I have a tale to tell, and 
when I am done thou wilt know where- 
fore and for what I brought thee 
hither.” The ring of steel was in the 
cold, clear voice of Black Pedro. “Five 
years ago I had a mother, father, home, 
wealth, happiness. In one night I lost 
them all. Don Alva, my parents were 
murdered, murdered for gold, as they 
lay peaceably sleeping. Never can I 
forget that night. I lay in my chamber, 
tied to my bed by a broken leg. Near 
the hour of twelve I heard a knock on 
the door and a stranger craved permis- 
sion to rest beneath the shelter of our 
roof for the remainder of the night. I 
heard my father give him a hearty 
welcome, and my mother arise from her 
bed to set food before him. The 
stranger, after eating, made his bed 
upon the floor of the main room, and 
soon all was dark and silent again. My 
leg pained me so that I could not sleep. 
Two or three hours had passed when I 
heard, from the room below mine, 
where my parents slept, the sound of 
a dull thud, followed by a low, gasping 
moan; then another thud and another 
low moan, and all was still, but for a 
noise like that made by water falling 
upon the floor. With a heart quivering 
with horror, for I felt that some awful 
deed had been done, I cautiously crept 
from out my bed and, despite my broken 
limb, crawled noiselessly to where there 
was a wide crack in the floor and, put- 
ting my eye to it, looked down. Don 
Alva, this is the sight I saw: the moon- 
beams falling through the broad, un- 
curtained window, fell full upon the 
bed directly beneath me, and showed 
the scene in all its ghastly hideousness. 
Over the bed stood the stranger. In 
his right hand a knife raised high above 
his head and dripping red with blood, 
showed that he stood ready to repeat 
his blows if there was need. In the bed 
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lay my father and mother. The quilts 
had been turned down so as to expose 
their bosoms. From the left breast of 
each gushed a torrent of blood. Al- 
ready a dark, red stream was running 
over the floor. My father’s face was 
set in death; but I was in time to see 
my mother’s eyes open spasmodically 
once, twice, and each time they seemed 
to stare straight up into mine; then 
her features, too, grew rigid and I was 
motherless as well as fatherless. The 
murderer lowered his arm, satisfied that 
his bloody work had been well done, 
and began to search the room for the 
gold he somehow knew was hidden 
there. Under the bed he found the 
oaken chest which contained all my 
father’s great wealth, and drew it forth. 
It was stained red with blood. At this 
moment a low moan escaped my lips 
and reached the ears below. The man 
started violently and glanced upward. 
As if with hot irons, that look branded 
every feature of his face upon my soul 
What the man then did I know not; 
for I fainted, overcome with horror and 
pain from my broken leg. When I 
came to, morning was just beginning to 
dawn. The murderer had fled with his 
blood-stained gold. Somehow I man- 
aged to creep to the red bedside. 
There I knelt in the blood, and, plac- 
ing a hand on each cold forehead, I 
vowed to live only for revenge. Don 
Alva, from that moment to this I have 
had but one purpose, revenge. As soon 
as I was able I began to search for the 
murderer, and I never faltered until I 
found him. Don Alva, thou art the 
man! And listen ; in this manner thou 
shalt die and my great vengeance shall 
be satisfied. This golden chamber shall 
be thy sepulchre, the wire cage thy cof- 
fin, and the gaunt spectres, Despair and 
Starvation, shall stand by thy side at 
the hour of death. Gold! Gold! Don 
Alva, I promised thee that thou shouldst 
have thy fill of gold; and see, have I 
not well redeemed my promise? For 
look whither thou wilt, thine eyes can 
behold naught but gold. Never had 
mortal man a grander place to die in, 
nor a costlier tomb in which to lay his 
bones. Soon thou shalt swing, a golden 
mummy in a golden cage high over a 
sea of gold; a fitting death and a suit- 
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able resting-place for thee, Don Alva, 
who stained thy hands with blood for 
gold. Iam satisfied. My vengeance is 
complete. I can now go in peace and 
leave thee to worship thy god in the 
solitude of this, his most magnificent 
temple,” and, with a sardonic smile and 
bow, he turned and was about to start 
on his perilous journey back to the 
upper world. 

Don Alva’s face had grown livid and 
he had remained silent and motionless, 
like one in a trance, as he listened to the 
story of the death of Black Pedro’s 
father and mother and heard the awful 
doom pronounced upon him ; but when 
he saw Black Pedro turn to depart the 
sight broke the spell. His mind be- 
came preternaturally alive to all the 
terrors of his situation, and a thousand 
idle schemes of deliverance rushed 
through his brain. Only one gave him 
a small measure of hope. As a drown- 
ing man seizes hold of anything within 
his reach he grasped this. 

‘Black Pedro,” he shouted, “ pause 
but a moment and listen. I will pur- 
chase my life even with my dearest 
treasure.” 

Black Pedro turned and again bent 
cold, impassive eyes upon his victim. 

“T have a daughter,” continued Don 
Alva, “more beautiful than tongue can 
tell, a being fit to dwell among the 
nymphs of Paradise. Her I will give 
thee to wed, to love, if thou wilt but 
bring me safe back to Santa Fé again. 
Leave vengeance to the gods. Live for 
love. Its joys bridge the way from 
earth to heaven. In my daughter's 
arms r 

He would have said more but here 
Black Pedro abruptly interrupted him. 

“Spare thy words,” he said, coldly. 
“They are vain. Love! What know I 
of love? What care I for love? The 
fickle god never reigned within my 
heart, never ruled my brain, nor fired 
my blood; then how can I think on 
love? Can I summon it to make its 
dwelling-place within the cold chambers 
of my heart? Can it be purchased at 
the public mart? Where shall I find 
love? I have never seen it, felt it, nor 
yet longed for it. Then why should I 
do aught with love, or love with me? 
Sworn enemies we have ever been. 












































Love’s looks are fair ; this I know ; but 
her heart is as ashes. Love’s eyes seem 
flooded with the glories of Paradise ; 
yet their glances, like lightning’s glare, 
light the way but to destruction. Love’s 
lips are more tempting than the rud- 
diest wine, more sweet than the dew- 
kissed violets; but ’tis death to touch 
them. Love’s breast is softer than the 
silky down of the eider-duck ; yet to 
many a resting head it hath proved 
more cruel than the bloody guillotine. 
All this is love ; and more. Since the 
world began it has been man’s bane and 
woman's curse. Till the world doth 
end, love will be cruel, selfish, fickle ; 
like the moon, ever changing and end- 
ing in darkness. How can I drink joy 
from out the bitter cup of love? Is 
vinegar sweet? and gall pleasant to the 
taste? Talk not to me of love! In my 
heart there is room only for my great 
vengeance. Waste not thy breath upon 
me, Don Alva. There is not a joy great 
enough, even in Paradise, to tempt me 
to rescue thee from thy golden tomb. 
Here thou shalt hang, incased in gold, 
till the crack of doom summons thee to 
meet thy God. My vow is fulfilled, my 
father’s and my mother’s blood avenged, 
and their spirits can now rest in peace.” 
Again he turned to go, without one look 
of pity on his dark, handsome face or a 
throb of compassion in his vengeful 
heart. 

But, even as he turned, One was near 
he dreamt not of, who has said: “ Ven- 
geance is mine. I will repay.” 

All this time Black Pedro had been 
standing not over six feet from the 
brink of the hole, just where the slope 
made an abrupt curve downward. As 
he turned to go he placed one foot in- 
advertently below this point. The 
metal, smooth as glass, afforded his foot 
no hold and he slipped and fell flat, his 
face toward the floor. The next mo- 
ment he felt himself sliding downward. 
In vain he clutched at the smooth, glit- 
tering gold beneath him. There was 
nothing for nails or fingers to catch pr 
to grasp. Fora brief moment he strug- 
gled violently, and then his body glided 
over the brink and shot downward. 
The dark soul uttered no ery, and the face 
that for an instant looked upward before 
it vanished forever, had a smile on it. 
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A year afterward three hunters found 
the skeletons and the moldering equip- 
ments of the horses of Don Alva and 
Black Pedro lying, where they had left 
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them, at the entrance to Beelzebub 
Cafion ; but mortal man never looked 
on the dark faces of these two men 
again. 


CALLINE 
By Miriam Sheffey 


was a farmer who lived about 

twelve miles from the little 
town of Liggettsvillee He owned a 
well-stocked farm of some eight or nine 
hundred acres in extent, in the centre 
of which stood the white frame building 
which had for generations been the 
Babcock dwelling-house. 

Mr. Babcock was a man of ambitions 
and dreams. A large part of his life 
had been spent in laying plans which 
had never yet been realized. Foremost 
among his ambitions was the desire to 
secure @ brilliant match for his daughter 
Caroline. Calline, as she was called, 
had had many suitors. None of these, 
however, had come up to the Babcock- 
ian standard. All the rustic swains 
who had come with bashful pleadings 
and offered up their live-stock at her 
shrine, had been sent away with only 
the memory of their cold reception to 
remiud them of the occasion. 

“They ain’t none o’ you fitten fer the 
ancient house o’ Babcock,” the old man 
would sneeringly remark. ‘’N’ ez fer 
my little Calline—why, see here, fellers, 
she kin ellercute, ’n’ pick the pianner, 
‘n’ sing——-my ! how she kin sing! Thes 
like one o’ these mawkin’-birds that 
twitters in the treeses uv a evenin’. She 
handles her needle like a perfessionul. 
"N’ sech pies ez she kin make—sech 
doughnuts—sech fritters! She’s putty, 
too — puttier *n any picter ever you 
see. She steps over these here med- 
ders thes like one o’ them young fawns 
with the skeery eyes. She’s be’n plum 
theo the co’se at the Liggettsville Fe- 
male Cemetery. They never wuz sech 
sunny hair, sech sweet brown eyes, 
sech little sof’ han’s. She’s went out 
inter that thar peach-orcherd, ’n’ stole 
them blurshes fer her cheeks. Marry 
her? My little Calline? G’won back 
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ter yer corn-fiel’s ’n pig-sties. Don’t 
come pesterin’ me no mo’ with yer fool 
purposuls. Thes lemme tellye: when 
I gits ready fer my little Calline ter git 
married, hit’ll be ter a man uv my own 
choosin’. Yas, uv co’se ye love her. 
Thes ez ef anybuddy could keep fm 
lovin’ all them winnin’ ways. But that 
ain’t whut I’m atter, boys. Whut I 
wants is a title in exchange fer all my 
hard-’arned savin’s. Sentermentalerty 
ain’t in hit in this age uv pergression ’n 
refinery. You fellers air so tuck up 
with the craps that ye don’t know noth- 
in’ erbout the times.” 

It was a bright morning in Septem- 
ber. The sunshine strayed in through 
the half-closed shutters, and lay in long, 
slanting rays across the carpet. Mr. 
Babcock sat alone in the sitting-room. 
He was absorbed in a newspaper which 
contained a graphic account of the mar- 
riage of some American heiress to an 
English nobleman. 

Mrs. Babcock was engaged in butter- 
making at the back of the house. Cal- 
line moved busily about in the room 
overhead. Mr. Babcock laid the paper 
across his knee, and gazed dreamily out 
into the garden. He rubbed his spec- 
tacles absent-mindedly. 

“When she gits thes a little older,” 
he mused — 

Just then someone stepped up on the 
porch and walked familiarly into the 
hali. Mr. Babcock looked around in 
an inquiring sort of way. It was the 
overseer. 

“Why, how air ye, Jeff?” said Mr. 
Babcock. ‘ Come right in ’n’ set down.” 

Jeff came in, and sat down confusedly. 
He laid his hat on the floor beside his 
chair. 

‘“ Fustrate weather, don’t ye think ?” 
observed Mr. Babcock. 

Jeff took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
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and mopped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“Pretty fair, sir, pretty fair. 
’ble hot, though.” 

“Hit is sorter warm, considerin’ hit’s 
September. I shouldn’t wonder ef 
they'd be a change soon. Them katy- 
dids is be’n chirpin’ now, fer goin’ on 
four weeks. I’m a-hopin’ the frost ‘Il 
sorter keep off, though. Hit’d be too 
bad ter lose all them fine termartuses, 
n’ then Hanner hates ter take in her 
flowers so airly. How’s them late ap- 


Toler- 


ples? Gittin’ ripe?” 
“Yes, sir. Mighty slow, though. 


But that ain’t neither here ner there, 
Mr. Babcock. The fact is, sir, ?ve come 
ter ax the honor uv Miss Calline’s han’ 
in marriage.” 

The great old clock out in the hall 
ticked monotonously. A yellow cat that 
had been sunning in the window-seat, 
yawned, stretched itself, and jumped 
out into the geranium-bed. Two or 
three fowls had escaped from the poul- 
try-yard, and were holding high carni- 
val in Mrs. Babcock’s neatly-kept bor- 
ders. A wasp flew in at the window, 
and circled two or three times about 
the room. It buzzed belligerently, and 
bumped its head against the ceiling. 
Calline was singing upstairs. 

Jeff was vividly conscious of each of 
these little details. Mr. Babcock, how- 
ever, seemed oblivious of everything. 
He sat as if turned to stone. 

“The honor uv Miss Calline’s han’ in 
marriage?” he repeated at last, slowly, 
incredulously. 

“T love her, sir—I’d lay dows my 
very life fer her. She says she thinks a 
right smart uv me. I know I ain't 
good ernough fer her, but 

“Good ernough fer who, you blamed 
fool? My little Calline?” thundered 
the old man. He had risen from his 
chair. He steadied himself with his 
left hand, and shook his right fist threat- 
eningly. The newspaper rustled to the 
floor. 

“Why, see here, young feller; you 
ain’t fitten ter black her shoes. You 
ain’t fitten ter git down on yer knees ’n 
wipe the dust off’n o’ them dainty lit- 
tle feet. Don’t tell me no more o’ them 
lies erbout her lovin’ sech ez you. Why, 
she wouldn't tetch you with a forty-foot 
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pole. She, that kin git the nobles’ in 
the lan’. I wouldn’t a’ thought hit o’ 
you, Jeff. I wouldn’t ’a’ thought that 
you'd live in my house, ’n’ set at my 
table, ’n’ warm at my fireside, ’n’ all the 
time be a-tryin’ ter steal erway my little 
Calline, my little ewe-lam’, my——” 

“ But, sir-——_” 

“ Hol’ yer tongue!” 

Here the old man’s anger suddenly 
cooled. He sat down, and looked the 
situation squarely in the face. 

“T’ve be’n diserpinted in ye, Jeff,” he 
said, with great mournfulness. “ Ye’ve 
be’n a right good manager. Ye’ve kep’ 
the farm in fustrate condition. I never. 
knowed a young feller with brighter 
prospec’s, ’r one that wuz ez upright ‘n’ 
stiddy. I’m sorryI got mad, I am that. 
But hit’s thes this-er-way, Jeff — but 
you know yerself thes how I feel erbout 
Calline. Ye’ve knowed hit all erlong. 
Uv co’se hit’d never do fer ye ter stay 
on here ez things is now. I hope ye 
won't have no hard feelin’s to me on 
Calline’s account. But thes lemme tell 
ye :—ef I hear any more o’ this foolish- 
ness, me ’n’ you ‘ll mix. Whut I'll do 
fer you ‘ll be a plenty. I hate ter give 
ye up, Jeff, that Ido. I know I won't 
never git nobuddy ter fill the place half 
so good. Praps—who knows?— ye 
mought like ter come back when ye’ve 
got over this foolishness. I ain’t got no 
checks handy now, but I know thes how 
we stan’, ’n’ I'll fix ye up ter-mor’. 
Good-by, Jeff. Ye'll shake hands with 
the ole man, won’t ye, Jeff?” 

Jeff would not trust himself to speak. 
He took Mr. Babcock’s hand rather 
limply. He picked up his hat, and 
walked out of the house. His face was 
quite pale, his step slow and uncertain. 
He could hear Calline’s sewing-machine 
upstairs. He went through the gate 
with an air of utter hopelessness, and 
started down the shady road that led to 
Liggettsville. 

One stormy morning early in Novem- 
ber Mr. and Mrs. Babcock sat down 
alone to breakfast. The hired men had 
eaten long before, and Calline had not yet 
come down. It was snowing furiously 
outside. The wind whistled through 
the bare branches of the apple-trees. 

“Whar’s Calline?” asked Mr. Bab- 
cock. 
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“She ain’t come down jit,” Mrs. 
Babcock replied. She rattled the cups 
and saucers nervously. “I thought I'd 
jest let her sleep. She’s be’n sorter 
ailin’ lately.” 

“’Tain’t like Calline ter lay abed,” 
complained Mr. Babcock.” 

“JT don’t think she rested overwell. 
Leastways I heerd her a-movin’ erbout 
in the night,” Mrs. Babcock put in apo- 
logetically. 

Mr. Babcock drew his chair up to the 
fireplace, and began to puff away at his 
pipe. Mrs. Babcock cleared off the 
table with an air of subdued excite- 
ment. The yellow cat followed her 
around, begging persistently for its 
breakfast. It brushed against her 
ankles in a futile attempt to attract her 
attention. 

“Hadn't ye better go up ’n’ see er- 
bout Calline ?” asked the old man, after 
awhile. , 

“Oh, I guess she’s all right. I lis- 
tened at the do’ when I swep’ down the 
sta’r steps, ‘n’ I couldn’t hear no noise 
ner nothin’. Yes, I guess she’s all 
right.” 

The clock struck eight. This hour in 
that methodical country household was 
unconscionably late. 

Mr. Babcock got up, and put his 
pipe on the shelf. He turned his back 
to the fire, and stood there with his 
hands behind him. It was a vain en- 
deavor to appear indifferent. He crossed 
the floor at last, and climbed the steps 
laboriously. In a few seconds he tum- 
bled into the kitchen. There was an 
expression of extreme agitation on his 
face. 

“Calline ain’t up thar!” he gasped. 
“Her bed ain’t never be’n slep’ in! 
Hit’s thes kinder mashed, ez ef she’d 
laid down on hit ’thout takin’ off her 
cloes! Her blue Sunday-go-ter-meetin’ 
dress, ’n’ her little felt hat, ’n’ her 
cloak’s all gone out’n o’ the press! 
Whar could she ’a’ gone ter, Hanner ?” 

All at once the old man’s face grew 
ashen. His voice rose to a wail. “ Hit’s 
Jeff! Hit’s Jeff! He’s thes the very 
buddy! Oh, Hanner!” 

He took his shot-gun from the wall. 
Hatless, and without his overcoat, he 
went out into the bitter atmosphere. 
He threw a bridle over his horse’s head, 
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and without taking time to saddle him, 
rode furiously toward the town. 

Some three hours later Miss Mahalie 
Joyner came over to hear all the partic- 
ulars of the elopement. She was a lady 
of uncertain age, and a special friend of 
Mrs. Babcock’s. Mrs. Babcock was peel- 
ing potatoes by the kitchen fire. 

“You jest otter ’a’ seen Jawn Henery, 
Mahalie,” she began. “He ain’t be’n in 
sech high dungeon fer ye’rs. Why, he 
jest foamed at the mouth, ’n’ pawed the 
cyarpet up. He wuz so tuk by supprise. 
But J knowed long afore day that Cal- 
line had sloped. / heerd them skulkin’ 
feetsteps. J heerd them subjued ut- 
trunces. J heerd them buggy-wheels 
a-scrunchin’ thoo the snow. Ye see, 
Jawn Henery allers wuz kinder set on 
Calline’s marryin’ the nobilerty. He 
never did congeal with nothin’ but the 
elate. He wuz struck all uv a heap 
when Jeff up ’n’ axed fer Calline las’ 
September. He never suspicioned noth- 
in’ o’ that kind. But ez fer me, I never 
did believe in this here fool Plutonic 
business. Jawn Henery thought he’d 
nipped the whole affair in the bud, but 
he reckoned ‘ithout his host. Hit 
seemed kinder strange ter me that he 
should be so thick-headed. Why, any- 
buddy ter look at Calline ’d know she 
wuz the victim uv a onfortinate attach- 
ment.” 

Mahalie looked thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

“She has be’n lookin’ kinder peakéd 
lately,” she assented. 

“ Peaktd 2? G’way f’m here, Mahalie 
Jiner! She’d done fell erway so, her 
own granmaw ‘d hardly ricernize her. 
Why, she wuz that white erbout the gills 
that you couldn’t tell her f’m the table- 
cloth, ’n’ ez limp ’n’ narvous ez a dish- 
rag. I knowed a woman oncet that wuz 
crossed in love, ’n’ afore eighteen ye'r 
had passed erway, she wuz either a co 
’y a maniac, I disremember which. ’N’ 
you know yerself, Mahalie, that that 
there little Smithson gal died with 
measles in less'n six month atter her 
sweetheart went back on her. Do you 
think measles air ketchin’, Mahalie ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder ef they ain't,” 
said Mahalie. “They say Edit’ Cran- 
ferd’s be’n a-settin’ her cap fer Jeff,” she 
continued, rather timidly. 
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“ Edit’ Cranferd? Edit’ Fiddlesticks!” 
fired out Mrs. Babcock, in a tone of in- 
effable scorn. ‘She’s Edit’ by name, ’n’ 
edit’ by natur, too. ’N’ vain—my sakes ! 
I never seen sech airs! I’m one o’ these 
here onconscious beauties myself. She 
looks sorter lonesome, Mahalie, but she'll 
look a sight lonesomer afore she gits a 
kimpanion. They say ever’ soul has hits 
twin, but I know her’n must ’a’ died in 
infancy. She’s shorely cut out fer a 
maid, Mahalie. ’N’ the way she sings 
makes the shivers run down my back- 
bone. Why, a fog-horn is got more 
music in hits soul. When Calline gits 
up ’n’ sings ‘ Wher’ is my wanderin’ boy 
tunight ?’ I has feelin’s, Mahalie —feelin’s 
that brings the tyears ter my eyes. But 
I never could see nothin’ tetchin’ in none 
o them high-ferlutin’ tarrydiddies. 
Jest lemme tell you, Mahalie Jiner, Jeff 
Kindrick wa’n’t a-goin’ ter take no notice 
uv a ole settled gal like her, atter havin’ 
oncet see my Calline. Why, I’d sooner 
think o’ his castin’ sheep’s eyes at you, 
Mahalie.” 

“ Law, now, Mis’ Babcock!” 

Mahalie fingered the fringe on her 
shawl bashfully. She cast her faded 
eyes down with an air of unmistakable 
coquetry. 

“ Well, ye needn’t be so shy erbout 
hit. Them kittenish ways don’t set well 
on anybuddy that’s a-gittin’ erlong in 

ers.” 

Mahalie took the reproof with extreme 
graciousness. 

“ Didn’t Mr. Babcock take no weepins 
with him ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, indeed ; but I don’t guess 
Calline ’n’ Jeff ’d be put ter rout by that 
ole blunderbust. Hit wouldn’t hit a 
barn-door. Jeff knows all hits peculiar 
charact’ristics.” 

Mahalie sighed feelingly, and drew her 
shawl up around her shoulders with an 
air of reluctance. 

“Don’t be so fashnubble, Mahalie,” 
begged her hostess. ‘Ido love to hear 
you converse. The very way Jeff pro- 
posed fer Calline wuz ag’in Jawn Hen- 
erys notions o’ whut wuz right ‘n’ 
proper. When he axed me ter take a 
sheer in his airthly vicissitoodes, he writ 
me a lengthy epistel erbout the birds 
a-singin’, ’n’ the beeses a-hummin’, ’n’ 
the white-winged yatchets a-sailin’ uponst 











the deep blue sea. Oh, but he used ter 
git up on the heights, ’n’ scrape the dirt 
fm offn the stars. His letters wuz in- 
var’ably signed ‘ Yourn till death, Jawn 
Henery Babcock, Esquare, ’n’ Adminis- 
trater fer James Zeberdee Babcock, 
diseased.’ He wuz terrible liter’ry in 
his young days. I kain’t see ter save me 
why Jawn Henery wuz so set ag’in Jeff. I 
ain’t got no patience with all this foolish- 
ness erbout the titled nobilerty. A’cord- 
in’ ter my lights, Jeff Kindrick is jest 
erbout the most edible young feller in 
the communerty. Whut matter is hit ef 
he ain't got no jinnylogercal tree? He’s 
got a fustrate persition in the Liggetts- 
ville waggin factory, ’n’ that’s a sight 
better in the long run. ’N’ I wouldn't 
ax fer no nobler-lookin’ a he-bride, now, 
would you, Mahalie? Why, he’s got the 
fines’-lookin’ alkaline nose ever I seen on 
a human.” 

“Well, I hope Calline Il be happy. 
She certainly is deservin’.” 

“She is a good chile,” agreed Mrs. 
Rabcock, following her visitor to the 
door. “I wisht you'd stay all day, Ma- 
halie. I feel kinder lonesome. ’N’ I’ve 
got spar’-ribs fer dinner, too. They're 
mighty nice; but I ain’t got no teeth ter 
wuck ’em up with.” 

“TI wisht I could stay, Mis’ Babcock, 
though I don’t never very seldom eat 
no spar’-ribs. Maw ’ll want me ter be 
a-gittin’ erbout dinner, anyway. Come 
over ’n’ see maw. She's be’n right 
porely lately.” 

“Yes, I will. Tell her ter take keer 
uv herself. Consumption’s mighty bad. 
I knowed a consumptive lady oncet. 
She’s be’n dead ten ye’r ’r thereabouts ; 
’n’ don’t you think her folks ain’t never 
put no ornament over her grave yit? I 
think hit’s a shame. She used ter salute 
her handkercher with sperrits o’ harts- 
horn. She wa’n’t hardly col’ in her 
grave, Mahalie, afore her husban’ up ‘n’ 
led another ter the halter.” 

“Hit looks like hit’s gittin’ out o’ 
fashion ter pay any respec’s ter the 
dead,” Mahalie observed, mournfully. 

“That's certainly so, Mahalie. ’N’ 
that’s jest whut troubles me erbout yer 
maw. She won’t be dead three month, 
afore Bill Jiner'll be a-takin’ notice. I 
love ter go ter fun’rels, don’t you? 
They’re sech cheerful getherin’s.” 
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“JT guess they air, ef you say so, Mis’ 
Babcock ; though I hadn’t never thought 
uv hit afore. Well, good-by.” 

Mrs. Babcock grasped Mahalie’s thin 
hand warmly with her podgy fingers. 

“‘Good-by, Mahalie. Now, come back 
ag’in, real soon.” 

“ Yes’m, I will. You come over.” 

Mahalie wrapped her shawl about her, 
and trudged down the snowy path to the 
gate. Mrs. Babcock watched her thin 
figure, until, enveloped in the fast-falling 
snow-flakes, it vanished from her view. 
Mrs. Babcock closed the front-door 
vehemently. The sound echoed weirdly 
through the quiet house. 

Mr. Babcock did not get home till 
dusk. He was covered with snow, and 
his homely face was blue with the cold. 
He seemed years older, and his figure 
looked thin and shrunken. His very 
clothes hung on him in a disconsolate 
sort of way. 

“Well, ye’ve got back?” said Mrs. 
Babcock, looking up expectantly from 
her knitting. 

He did not answer her, but walked to 
the fire, and held his hands up before 
the blaze. He did not seem to see the 
supper she had placed on the hearth, 
nor the little steaming coffee-pot. He 
gazed meditatively into the fire. 

“Thar’s a little white house with 
green blin’s ’n’ a po’ch,” he began 
dreamily. “’N’ I seen a cat a-settin’ in 
the winder ez I passed, ’n’ a black gal in 
the kitchen gittin’ dinner. ’N’ in the 
summer thar’ll be a vine on the po’ch, 
’n’ flowers in the yard. The Lord hath 
gaven, ’n’ the Lord hath tooken erway, 
but O! Hanner ! I wouldn’t ’a’ swapped 
my little Calline fer the fines’ mowin’ 
machine in the county!” 

The old man’s grief was pitiable. He 
dragged about his work forlornly. He 
grew morose and taciturn. He never 
spoke except when questioned. He 
seemed to have lost every vestige of in- 
terest in the farm, the church, the coun- 
try, the town. The house seemed a 
different place. Desolation, loneliness, 
and endless quiet were now its distin- 
guishing characteristics. In the even- 


ings the old man sat in the corner of 
the hearth, looking absently into the 
fire. The cherry-wood melodeon, upon 
which Calline had been accustomed to 
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play, stood unopened in the corner. Its 
old-fashioned voice was stilled. 

One spring afternoon the old man 
climbed the stairs, and locked himself 
in the room which had been Calline’s. 
He stayed for hours. It was supper- 
time, and still he did not come down. 
Mrs. Babcock grew apprehensive. She 
tiptoed up the steps, and climbed to a 
balcony just outside of Calline’s win- 
dow. The window was up, and the 
breeze blew the white scrim curtain 
aside. The old man was kneeling by 
the bed, with his face buried in his 
hands. His fingers twitched convul- 
sively. There was an open Bible on the 
chair beside him. An old-time tintype, 
taken of Calline on the day that she was 
three years old, was placed between the 
leaves. Mrs. Babcock could see it from 
where she stood. Her eyes filled with 
tears, though she was not an emotional 
woman. She moved noiselessly away. 

About a half-hour later, as she was 
giving the men their supper, there was 
a sound upstairs. It was a dull sound, 
as of something falling. They found 
the old man lying in a heap on the 
,floor. The Bible had fallen from the 
chair and lay beside him. He clasped 
the little tintype tightly in his hand. 
His face was drawn and haggard, and a 
glance showed that he had had a para- 
lytic stroke. 


It was late in the following fall, and 
the old man had only just begun to go 
about the house. To-day he ventured 
out on the piazza for the first time. He 
lay back on his pillows, and took in deep 
breaths of the fragrant atmosphere. 
The air was spicy with odors wafted 
from the late chrysanthemums. 

A copy of the Liggetisville Times lay 
unheeded on his knee. His eyes were 
fixed upon the distant hills. A tender 
haze, indicative of Indian summer-time, 
rested on the mountains. The woods 
shone resplendent in tints of crimson 
and gold. Cloud-shadows shifted on 
the russet hillsides. A few venturesome 
bees hovered drowsily about the belated 
blossoms in the borders. High up in 
the June apple-tree a colony of birds 
chirped and twittered. 

There was the sound of wheels out on 
the dusty road. A neat turn-out, bearing 
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the undeniable stamp of the Liggetts- 
ville livery stable, stopped in front of 
the gate. A girlish figure jumped down, 
and threw open the gate with a flourish. 
She ran up the walk with her little 
hands extended. She wore a dress of 
soft, black cashmere. There was a 
bunch of yellow chrysanthemums at her 
belt. Her big, black Leghorn hat, with 
its canary-colored trimmings, slipped 
back, and hung on her neck by its rib- 
bons, child-fashion. 

The old man rose dizzily to his feet. 
His eyes were dimmed with tears. His 
gorgeous dressing-gown of figured rep 
hung on him in ungraceful folds. He 
clutched the Liggettsville Times excitedly. 

Calline threw her arms impulsively 
about his neck. Her eyes were shining, 
the soft color came into her cheeks. 

* Dear, dear pappy, I’ve come back !” 
she cried. “I just couldn’t stay away !” 
The old man patted her tremulously on 
the back. 

“And we've brought the baby, 
pappy !” she continued, turning to Jeff, 
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urely. She took the child from him, 
and laid it in the old man’s arms. 

“Now, ain’t he just splendid?” she 
said. 

Mr. Babcock sank back into his chair. 
He gazed ecstatically at the mite of hu- 
manity as it lay blinking in the sun- 
light. 

“Why, he’s thes plum out o’ sight!” 
he said. “Look at him a-laffin’! ’N’ 
he’s got Jeff's eyes. How air ye, Jeff?” 

*‘Middlin’, sir, middlin’, considerin’ 
I’ve got sech a fam’ly ter look atter.” 

“And we’ve named him after you, 
pappy. John Henry Babcock Kin- 
drick.” 

The little mother said this very 
proudly. She thought the inharmoni- 
ous name the sweetest in the world. 

Mrs. Babcock came out wonderingly 
from the kitchen. She stood in the 
doorway with her floury arms akimbo. 

“ Well, I wish-er-may-die, ef he ain’t 
the spittin’ image uv his gran’paw!” 
she said. 


THE UNFINISHED 
By Blanche Katheryn Carr 


HAT a strange, what an alto- 
gether unsatisfactory thing 
life is,” said Mrs. Van Vorhees. 

I agreed with her. Indeed, I mostly 
do, save now and then for the sake of 
argument. Mrs. Van Vorhees is pre- 
eminently worth looking upon when she 
argues a question ; her cheeks get red 
and her eyes sparkle. But the day be- 
ing warm and my mood quiescent on 
this occasion, I assented and waited for 
her to expound further upon the un- 
satisfactoriness of existence. She ex- 
pounds most interestingly. 

Finding, however, that she knitted on 
at a silken sock, apparently oblivious of 
my presence, I ventured a reminder. 

“So others have remarked before.” 

“Yes. Oh, yes; and with cause, I 
dare say. I was thinking of a girl I used 
to know,” she explained. 

“ Do not, if I may venture to advise ; 
I am a few years older.” 

“IT should think so, indeed,” she said, 


with a scornful glance at the patches of 
gray showing on my temples. Mrs, 
Van Vorhees is a brune-blonde, and, in 
feminine parlance, wears exceedingly 
well. 

“A premature grayness, as I have 
told you, brought on by over-study. 
But, as I was saying, it isn’t well to 
think of the girl one used to know. 
She is apt to be accompanied by sug- 
gestions of the much-quoted Might- 
Have-Been, which are distinctly unpref- 
itable. The difference in sex, however, 
destroys the application. I suppose, 
now, you never think of any man you 
used to know ?” 

“Very seldom.” 

“That is as it should be. But, par- 
don this digression, what about the 
girl?” 

“ She loved a man.” 

“ Always, or just for a while ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ One only ?” 


who had come up the walk more leis- 
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I own I was incredulous. I may have 
looked it. 

“One only.” Her tone was inflexible. 

“ Hasn’t someone or other said some- 
thing about the possibility of a woman’s 
never loving, but the absolute impossi- 
bility of her loving but once?” I insin- 
uated. 

“Probably. A good many have con- 
sidered it clever to doubt the constancy 
of women, which, however, does not 
make their assertions true.” 

Her eyes were beginning to flash. 

“ We will grant that,” I said, humbly, 
not to be beguiled into discussion. I 
was interested in the subject at hand. 
« And the man ; did he love the girl? ” 

“ He said so.” 

“ What do you think about it your- 
self ?” 

‘Well, I’m inclined to believe that 
he did, in his way.” 

“ And what kind of a way was that ?” 

“A very pleasing one, so long as she 
had faith in him.” , 

“ What was the fault? Fickleness ?” 

“Not exactly. I scarcely know how 
to phrase it. A sort of versatility. He 
seemed capable of caring for her, ten- 
derly, with the best of his heart and 
brain ; and yet at the same time for 
others—materially. You understand ?” 

“Perfectly. That girl’s superior in- 
tellect in recognizing this faculty excites 
my admiration.” 

“ Oh, she didn’t recognize it then.” 

“Of course not. I should have known 
it. Clearness of vision only comes to 
women with retrospect. Well?” 

“They quarrelled.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Then he went away and they quar- 
relled finally. Things seem so different 
when written, you know, and she was 
very bitter. He begged to be allowed 
to explain, but she wouldn't listen.” 

“Stubborn, eh ?” 

“Yes, and she was influenced by rela- 
tives. They had objected all along.” 

“A way they have, I’ve noticed.” 

“She would not answer his letters, 
but by and by Christmas-time came, 
and she just couldn’t keep on feeling so 
hard.” 

“Because of ‘the - peace - on - earth, 
good-will-toward-men’ influence of the 
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“IT suppose so ; anyhow, chancing to 
see in a jeweller’s shop an especially 
dainty scarf-pin of pearls and enamel, 
she bought it and sent it to him for re- 
membrance, as she wrote on the card.” 

“Mighty unlucky to give anything 
sharp like that. My Virginia blood 
clings to superstitions.” 

“IT knowit. I don’t see how she hap- 
pened to do it.” 

“What did he do?” . 

“‘He wrote a long letter, asking to 
come to see her.” 

“‘Eminently proper.” 

“‘Kminently stupid, you mean.” 

“Dol?” said I, feeling a bit uncer- 
tain. 

“Surely. He should have come with- 
out asking. He should have known 
that her pride would not allow her to 
say Come. As it was if 

“ Yes, as it was.” 

“She wrote back No. She said that 
it was far better they should never meet 
again, that all was over between them, 
and that the pin was sent only in ‘ re- 
membrance’ of what was past. The let- 
ter was cold, final ; all the more so be- 
cause with her whole heart and soul she 
longed for him to come.” 

“ Which he didn’t do?” 

“Oh, no; neither did he write again ; 
and a little while afterward she heard of 
his, marriage.” 

“Pretty hard lines. Well, then what 
did she do?” 

“There had been another man,” ob- 
served Mrs. Van Vorhees, with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“There usually has.” 

‘He had always admired her, and she 
had a great regard for him and was 
grateful to him.” 

“For what? His admiration ?” 

“Oh, no; for his stanch friendship. 
You see, the girl lived in a small town 
where they gossiped, and when he—the 
first man, you know—went away, they 
talked.” 

“ The peculiarity is by no means con- 
fined to that locality. How did they 
talk ?” 

“Well, the girl wasn’t popular with 
her own sex. Not that she was par- 
ticularly pretty, but she was called 
bright, and she wouid say sarcastic lit- 
tle things—not really meaning them, 
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but because the opportunity presented 
itself—so they were glad and said that 
he had not been seriously interested 


“ Bref, that he loved and rode away.’ 
“Yes, and the other man was so nice 
and kind, that she married him through 


* An excellent sentiment.” 

“Truly, though scarcely of the quality 
to stand the strain of an uncongenial 
They are not in the least 
He doesn’t understand her.” 
“IT see nothing strange in that. 
From your own telling, I fancy 
the Sphinx quite readable in comparison. 
Do you think the first man did?” 

“ Oh, no,” with certainty. 

“And do you think she understood 





*“N—no; probably not.” 

“T should say decidedly not. 
posing, now, that he had come that 
Christmas instead of writing, do you 
think she would have forgiven him ?” 

Mrs. Van Vorhees thought a little. 

“T really don’t know. 
though, in spite of her inclination, her 
pride would not have permitted.” 
Pride!” I exclaimed. 
there an emotion of your own or others 
that you women won't immolate on its 





“Oh, we are not really so at heart,” 
she said, quickly, clear in meaning if 
obscure in grammar. 
what the other women say.” 

“Other women! 


“Tt is because of 


It strikes me that 
the fear of what other women say is the 
bane of your sex.” 

She nodded her head in emphatic as- 


“Tt is,” in a burst of candor. 

“ And yet, after all, if she had forgiven 
and married him, do you think she 
would have been happy 





“You are in a speculative mood. Not 
after ; just at first, perhaps.” 

“It seems quite a pity that he ever 
came into her life at all,” I mused, roll- 
ing a cigarette, “otherwise she might 
have met and loved someone congenial.” 

“The ‘ Might-have-been ’! I thought 
you considered dwelling on such un- 
wise.” 

“So I do where it is my own. Being 
someone else’s the occupation has its 
interest,” 

‘“‘T see ; but you don’t believe in aftin- 
ities and that sort of thing, do you, Mr. 
Jarvis?” she mocked. 

“T think they are prone to become 
sadly mixed,” I returned, cautiously. 
“And afterward? Did they ever 
meet ?” 

“Oh, yes—often.” 

“Well, what happened? How did it 
all end?” 

“Why, what a boy you are. Nothing 
happened, and it doesn’t end at all.” 

“Oh, to be sure not. Nothing ever 
does nowadays,” I remarked, fretfully. 
I confess to the youthfulness of having 
desired a dénouement of some sort, even 
an elopement or a separation. 

“We take up or leave off with no 
definiteness. Even the novels are like 
books with the front and back leaves 
torn out,” I railed. 

“* Well, you know nothing ever is really 
ended save with life itself, and all these 
people are living.” 

Just for which life was her little sigh 
I could not determine. 

Van Vorhees came up the gallery 
steps. He is short and stout and of 
sandy ensemble. Their appearance to- 
gether is apt to provoke wondering as 
to the reasons why. 

I had a sudden flash of revelation 
and the sensation of having listened to 
personal history. 
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| say, Moll,"’ quoth he; ‘‘what about North, anyway?" 


CLINTON 


PLACE 


A STORY OF LIFE IN MIDDLE NEW YORK 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


I 


Banker and his wife rushed into 

each other’s arms as they had not 
before since the day when the letter from 
Rome had arrived containing Signor Al- 
legretti’s draft on Brown Brothers for 
ten thousand dollars, which he put in 
as special partner in the banking-house 
of his brother-in-law in New York. 

Such humility! Such simplicity! One 
of the people like themselves, yet en- 
nobled and disdaining the honor. Such 
learning and capacity! Such honorable- 
ness and uprightness! Ah! how happy 
were they to have been so favored by 
fortune as to meet such people. And 
already in their slumbers arose visions 
of all the splendors to come. 

The Banker, the next morning, albeit 
a most practical and shrewd person, was 


[ee third floor once reached, the 


no whit emancipated from his last 
night’s conviction. 

Like many another clever man in this 
world, he had met one still cleverer. 

And then, the experiment. Was he 
not to see with his own eyes the reality 
and probity of the Professor's discov- 
ery? 

Th the rooms underneath the worthy 
Banker’s, meantime, the satisfaction of 
the inmates—at least two of them—was 
to the full as great. 

Professor von Bommelcamp had, in 
the course of his somewhat eventful and 
most checkered career, contrived to 
bring himself into very successful con- 
tact, from his own peculiar point of view, 
with abaronet, a knight or two, a Span- 
ish duke, and a Belgian count, whose 
hobby had been experiments in metal- 
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lurgy ; he had some years back also had 
dealings of a similar character with half 
a dozen of the moneyed men of San 
Francisco, and as many more in Port- 
land, Me. ; but the circle in which he 
now revolved was new ground to him, 
and his agreeable prospects therein 
caused him, as well as his untiring wife, 
that exultation of spirit natural to the 
approaching accomplishment of a cher- 
ished scheme. 

It was now about half after five in 
the afternoon. Madame von Bommel- 
camp was very busy crocheting some 
little woollen shoes which she was go- 
ing to send to a wee god-daughter she 
had in her native village, where, it is 
necessary to state, the erratic career of 
John Camp, the old miller’s son, was 
not even—as the people there would 
have called it—‘ suspicioned.” 

Miss Brown sat listless and idle when 
the Professor sauntered out from the 
other room. 

“T say, Moll,” quoth he, seating him- 
self by his young sister-in-law, ‘“ what 
about North, anyway? It seems to me 
you're not earning your salt these days.” 

The girl flushed painfully, but was 
silent. 

“T tell you,” continues the metallur- 
gist succinctly, “ before I make the ex- 
periment, I’ve got to know whether it’s 
worth while to risk having that chap 
present or not. Ive got to know if he 
has any money to invest or if he hasn’t, 
and it’s your duty to find that out. 
North’s hanging about the hall now; I 
saw him there smoking as I came in a 
moment ago. Suppose,” he adds, rising 
and yet looking attentively at the girl, 
* you put on your things and go out for 
a walk ; the fresh air will do you good. 
North will join you, and when you come 
back I shall expect a good account of 
your tactics.” 

Professor von Bommelcamp lights his 
cigar, while madame lays down her work 
and, going to the window, remarks: 

“Yes, Moll, run along ; there’s a good 
girl. North is interested in you; any- 
one can see that with half an eye, and 
he'll tell you all we want to know in 
ten minutes. Oh!” exclaims this ex- 
cellent woman, “I had almost forgotten 
my dear sparrows ; there they are twit- 
tering away for crumbs,” and madame 


proceeded at once to spread out a liberal 
repast from her store of biscuits for the 
flock of little gamins that flew sillward 
at her call. 

Which goes to prove that obliquity of 
moral vision does not totally destroy 
elemental kindliness of heart, yet ren- 
ders the spectacle of the inconsistency 
all the more terrible. 

Mary Brown had said nothing to 
these sallies. She went into her own 
room, put on her hat and gloves and 
came back. She uttered a “ good-by, 
Peggy,” as she passed out, and Peggy 
called out blithely, 

“Good luck !” 

Thus cheered she went slowly down 
the staircase. She caught, not only the 
odor of cigar smoke as she went, for 
that was the natural atmosphere of the 
Hotel Mazzoleni, but the low, soft tones 
as well of Mr. North’s voice. 

She could not, would not, go a step 
farther. She turned back, her whole 
virginal soul revolting not only at the 
present instance, but at the entire meas- 
ure and substance of her life. 

But eleven years of such a servitude 
as hers had been, are apt to leave their 
stamp upon the disposition at least, and 
Mary Brown was physically afraid to 
return and leave her errand unattempt- 
ed. 

So she turned round and went on, 
straight on, and out the open door, with- 
out looking to either right or left. 

“ Tf,” she thought, “I can only get off 
and away without his seeing me, then I 
am safe, and still I shall have done as I 
was told in so far as I could.” 

Which sentiment the Pharisee will 
pass by on the other side, while the 
Samaritan will pour upon it the balm 
of his oil and wine. 

Nevertheless as Peggy and her lord, 
watchful from the casement, looked 
down upon the street, their chagrin 
at Miss Brown’s solitude was swift- 
ly changed to joy as they beheld Mr. 
North come out on the stoop, and after 
a leisurely survey east and west, hastily 
run down, throw away his weed, and 
anon overtake Miss Brown on her way 
toward Fifth Avenue. 

“Miss Brown,” he cried, lifting his 
hat, “ will you let me join you, please ?” 

She smiled as she looked up at him, 
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and with that smile for the nonce flew 
off and away entirely all memory of 
John or Peggy, experiments, or any- 
thing else. 

The August sun was flooding the 
dirty street with a yellow glare. The 
handsomer houses were shuttered close, 
their tenants absent; while the poorer 
ones had emptied their human contents 
apparently on the sidewalk. It was a 
noisy, screaming, running, creeping 
crowd of beings ; a parrot shrieked out 
a collection of curses from his cage on 
a veranda ; two rival venders of peaches 
rent the humid heavy air with their 
deafening shouts. The whiz and whirr 
of the Elevated Road went on its cease- 
less way; a belated ash-cart plodded 
along picking up the miscellaneous 
boxes, tin cans, barrels, and coal-scut- 
tles full of refuse on the block. 

Yet, to both of these people the path 
seemed strewn with flowers, and the 
very atmosphere of Paradise itself en- 
veloped them. . 

They sauntered on to Washington 
Square and through it, and a bit farther 
westward, neither heeding much where 
their footsteps tended ; for was it not 
enough that they walked there side by 
side ? 

“Tm nobody in particular yet,” he 
said, “but I hope to be someone some 
day. I am living at the Hotel Mazzo- 
leni merely for the purpose of studying 
local color in the interest of a play I am 
writing. Whether the play makes a 
success or not,” adds Mr. North, “it 
has been a means to an end better than 
any I could have foretold, I can assure 
you.” 

And so on and on, relating to her all 
his history, his plans, possessions, proj- 
ects ; conscious, too, of exactly what 
he is doing, and realizing to the full 
that he has reached that loveliest of all 
a man’s life’s crises—the moment when 
he meets the woman whose “yes” or 
“no” is to make or mar the best of 
him. 

They had reached St. Joseph’s Church, 
and they both glanced up to the battered 
statue over the open door. 

“Suppose we go in for a few min- 
utes; shall we?” asks he. “I have 
brought you-such a hot, nasty way,” 
glancing about him in a kind of sudden 
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surprise at not recognizing the precise 
elements of Elysium at hand. 

“If you like,” she answers, putting 
her foot on the lowest step, and adding 
with a rush of color and a shamed sense 
of honor and dishonor both, as the facts 
of her past and the courage that will 
not conceal it all, lays hold of her, “I 
haven’t been inside of a church since 
I was a child of eight, and I’ll be twenty 
next month.” 

“T haven’t been inside of one, well,” 
he laughs, “since the last wedding I 
attended, and that is months ago.” 

They pass out of the tawdry, hot 
street, with its rush and noisome bustle, 
into the coolness, the space, the peace 
of the old church. 

It has been a saint’s day, and the four 
o'clock vesper-service has left its fra- 
grance of incense hovering still about the 
place. 

The sexton is dozing by the door, 
which he rouses himself to elose as they 
enter. 

Six candles are burning on the altar, 
and the crimson light in the swinging 
lamp glows steadily. 

They walk up the aisle. 

“Let us go and sit down in one of 
those pews near the altar of the Virgin 





"Suppose we go in for a few minutes.” 
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Mary,” he whispers with the gentlest 
little pause and emphasis as he utters 
the name. 

“Tf you like,” she answers again. 

And in a moment they are sitting 
side by side in the pew. 

An old woman, past eighty, it is pre- 
sumable, kneels before the statue; a 
few tiny candles twinkle in the little 
candlesticks ; a wreath of sickly arti- 
ficial roses lies at the Blessed Mother's 
feet, and a garland of false, unlovely 
lilies decks her gilded crown. 

Mary Brown stares at all this, noting 
the old woman’s moving lips and with- 
ered fingers tapping off her beads, and 
instinctively she slips down on her 
knees, while somewhere out of the lost 
part of her little childhood there comes 
back the memory of words like these : 
“The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding ;” and great tears swell in 
her eyes, and her bowed head rests upon 
her close-clasped hands. 

Eustace North is looking at her al- 
ways. 

When the girl fell to her knees he 
knelt also, and when he saw that beau- 
tiful light leap into her eyes, when he 
saw her head sink, his arm went around 
her, not drawing her to him, but merely 
telling her that he was hers. 

They knelt there, alone now, for the 
old woman had finished her prayers and 
hobbled away, leaving the church-door 
ajar as she went; and so it fell out that 
there came to these two, borne from 
afar, the popular jingle of the hour 
played on some hurdy-gurdy way down 
Sixth Avenue. 

It reached them and smote them both 
as music wandered out of Heaven for 
a while, and fit to match with this mood 
of theirs. 

She moved a little to rise, and then 
his hand sought and drew over her two ; 
and both risen, thus, the music sound- 
ing to them most perfectly sweet, they 
walked down the aisle together speech- 
less, and back again, like ordinary mor- 
tals, to the Hotel Mazzoleni. 

“Well!” cried madame _jubilantly, 
throwing open the door for her return- 
ing sister, whom she had beheld ap- 
proaching with her companion. 

“Well,” echoed Miss Brown, coming 
in and sitting down, in that state of 











mind which acknowledges the supreme 
necessity of an immediate victory of the 
purely practical over the perfectly in- 
compatible. 

“Has he got any money, Mary, or 
hasn’t he? I know you know,” re- 
marks the Professor calmly. “For it is 
now half after seven; you have been 
gone two hours, and I’m sure you have 
not wasted so much valuable time.” 

“He is an author,” replies the girl, 
in a very low voice. 

“Not a pecunious race!” exclaims 
Professor von Bommelcamp, with a dis- 
gusted expression. ‘Go on, though; 
perhaps he’s that rare specimen, an au- 
thor with a private fortune.” 

“He has fifteen hundred a year be- 
sides, and he owns two houses in Brook- 
line, just out of Boston.” 

“Oh,” sniffs Peggy, “John, my dear, 
we'd best let him off; he might spoil 
everything, and it can come to nothing 
useful to have him present.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” responds 
her jord ruminatingly. 

“It seems to me perfect folly to have 
Mr. North at the experiment,” says Miss 
Brown, still in a low tone and with 
downcast eyes. ‘He has no money to 
invest in anything, I am sure, from what 
he said.” 

“That may be, my pretty Moll; but 
you see he may come in handy to give 
me a few good letters of introduction 
to Boston men, and if he sees the thing 
with his own eyes, why! he can say so 
to his friends. See?” 

Peggy cries out: 

“ That’s so, John ; you are always the 
cleverest of us three.” 

Miss Brown flushes and rises, going 
into her own room. 

So it comes about that on the event- 
ful evening Mr. North is one of the fa- 
vored group gathered in the cellar of 
the Hotel Mazzoleni. 

The mise en scéne was wonderfully and 
broadly picturesque ; the more so from 
the fact that picturesqueness was about 
the last element that any one there 
had in his mind. 

The cellar of the Hotel Mazzoleni was 
much like other cellars ; approached by 
a straight flight of railless wooden steps ; 
dark, save now for the flood of white, 
pure light thrown for the space of 
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twenty feet around the furnace by the 
electric lamp, which the Professor had 
obligingly provided with his small port- 
able battery. 

Bartolo, it is true, held a candle aloft 
in a bottle as he assisted the ladies to 
descend, and the Signor himself stuck 
another in an old tin can and set it on 
the swinging shelf, where it threw into 
spasmodic relief an array of squashes, 
sweet potatoes, cauliflowers, beets, and 
tomatoes. 

A row of barrels stood yonder near 
where the black hills of coal had come 
tumbling down the slide from the side- 
walk ; some old trunks and boxes were 
on the other side, and here, in the radi- 
ance, meeting the white wonder of the 
electric brilliancy with its ruddy glow 
and haze, stood the open furnace fire. 

A small deal table, loaned by the 
cook, was littered with the Professor’s 
implements, crucibles, pans, tongs, mor- 
tars, pestles, a tiny white packet ; and 
the Professor himself stood there in his 
brown velveteen smoking-jacket, and 
with his smoking-cap set jauntily on his 
brow. 

Madame bustled about, active and 
merry-tongued as usual, while the fam- 
ily of the Banker sat on two kitchen 
chairs, twisting their fingers in much 
awkwardness, both of flesh and spirit. 
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Mr. North stood near Miss Brown, 
and Miss Brown stood in the shadow 
of the wooden stairs. 

The Banker was close to the Professor, 
rubicund satisfaction blossoming in 
every line of his Latin countenance. 

“There, you got it!” cried he, taking 
from his pocket a gay silken kerchief, 
tied up in a manner reminiscent of his 
arrival at Castle Garden. 

“T got a friend over at Stirling, in 
New Jersey, who runs a furnace there, 
to send me a pound of his slag; you 
said a pound was enough?” 

“Plenty,” replies the Professor, whose 
manner is that of the sincere and ab- 
sorbed scientist, intent only on the per- 
formance of a duty and a pleasure. 

“Plenty ; besides, I have here Mr. 
North’s pound, which he sent up to 
Hudson for. Now, have you two gen- 
tlemen any objection to the two speci- 
mens of slag being mixed, and the ex- 
periment made in one crucible ?” 

Both gentlemen signified the utmost 
willingness that this should be done. 

“Very well, then,” continues the 
metallurgist. ‘Signor, will you kindly 
take this iron mortar and pestle and 
pulverize your pound of slag? Mr. 
North, will you be so good as to do the 
same by yours?” 

The two men go at their task with a 
will, and in a few moments it is accom- 
plished. 

The Professor now dismisses the Sig- 
nor Mazzoleni with a graceful show of 
appreciation of his having provided the 
wherewithal of fire for the experiment, 
thereby causing those of the boarders 
(but a moiety it is true) who are in the 
house of an evening, to enjoy a foretaste 
of their possible purgatories, and to an- 
athematize at the same perspiring mo- 
ment both the Professor and his trade ; 
but the Signor Mazzoleni, beckoning to 
Bartolo, retires in that good order which 
is the good-natured forerunner of being 
in a position to put it all in the bill. 

“Now, my friends,” said the man of 
science, turning an eye apiece upon the 
Banker and Mr. North, “will you do 
me the favor to select your crucible 
from these three upon the table; pray 
examine them thoroughly inside as well 
as out.” 

The two gentlemen having inspected 
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the vessels and chosen one, it is in- 
dicated to the Professor. 

“Very well ; I will now explicitly beg 
that all of you, the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen,” with a sweeping salutation 
of the utmost deference toward the sig- 
nora and the signorina, “ will give me 
your undivided attention ; that you will, 
in short, watch my every movement,” 
laughs the Professor genially, “much as 
if I were Herrmann, say, and you were 
an audience not to be taken in!” 

This lively sally is met with an out- 
burst of jovial and resounding merri- 
ment. 

“This powder,” continues the metal- 
lurgist, now resuming a perfectly pro- 
fessional air, as he unfolds the packet 
and discloses a few grains of a rose-pink 
powder, handing the same in turn to 
the banker and his family, and to Mr. 
North. ‘You perceive there can be no 
possible jugglery or hocus-pocus about 
this; no metallic substance in it; as 
harmless and guiltless of aught save 
vegetable matter as a lady’s toilet-pow- 
der.” 

Which in point of fact is precisely 
what it was, being a pinch from the box 
whence madame, when pallid, evoked 
the rose of her cheeks. 

“Signor, will you have the goodness 
to put your portion of slag into the 
crucible you have selected? Mr. North, 
I will ask a similar favor of you. Ah, 
80; now, signor, will you drop the pow- 
der in also? Thank you; this remark- 
able powder contains my secret, my 
discovery ; by its peculiar action it not 
only produces combustion, thoroughly 
extracts the silver, or whatever the new 
metal is, but so separates the particles 
that the residuum will lie by itself a 
shining mass at the bottom of the cru- 
cible when heat has done its work. 

“Look for yourselves, gentlemen ; as- 
sure yourselves that there is no non- 
sense here, only the result of years ”— 
the Professor mops his moistened brow 
with his large silk handkerchief, the 
rich perfume from which assails the 
senses of the company agreeably—“ of 
toil, research, and study. Signor, if you 
will place the crucible upon the fire, I 
think that in a very short time the dem- 
onstration will be accomplished.” 

The Banker, bearing the precious bur- 
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den much as if it had been a newly born 
babe, set it on the living coals, and 
then with a sigh of satisfaction drew 
back in the neighborhood of his lady. 

“How much silver you make it to 
the pound?” he asks. 

“ About twenty cents.” 

“ What!” cries North. “Our fortunes 
are made then; why, that is enormous! ” 

“T tell you,"—the Banker quivers with 
excitement,—“ we got it this time, my 
dear.” 

And the signora responsively pats the 
plump be-ringed hand of her spouse. 

Miss Brown, seeming to find the place 
chilly, for all the furnace fire, had by this 
time withdrawn to a seat on the grimy 
lower step of the stairs, and Eustace 
North had followed her naturally and as 
a matter of course. Her head was bent 
so that the play of the electric light, the 
furnace glow, and the dipping glimmer 
of the candles all three shone about her, 
making a sort of curious aureole around 
the beautiful face. 

He did not dare look at her always ; 
so now and then watched the Professor, 
who busily strode back and forth watch- 
ing the crucible, time-piece in hand, and 
ever and anon, as he bent above the 
precious cauldron, wiping his brow with 
his fine handkerchief. 

The signora and the signorina kept 
up a queer little dialogue in their native 
tongue; the Banker looked on ; madame, 
full of laughter, quips, jests, slipped in 
and out of shadow and radiance, doing 
the hostess prettily, even in this remark- 
able entourage, as was possible ; for amid 
the Professor’s hammers and tongs, and 
pots and whatever else beside, on the 
table, Bartolo, under her directions, had 
placed a couple of decanters, a bottle 
labelled Maraschino, glasses, and a dish 
of little cakes and biscuits. 

Madame had said that if the exper- 
iment proved satisfactory they should 
not leave the cellar until they had drunk 
a toast to its making all their fortunes, 
and so she occupied herself in clinking 
glasses, taking out stoppers, and partly 
drawing the cork of the flask of cordial, 
which she remarked was all she herself 
dared to touch in the evening. 

The Professor had just announced, 
after a survey of the crucible, that all 
was going well, that even now the par- 
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ticles of slag were beginning to separate ; 
in reality he still bent over the fire with 
his handkerchief shading his face from 
the fierce heat, when madame shrieked 
and jumped, screaming out, 

“A rat! a rat!” 

The signora and the signorina 
shrieked also, leaping upon’ their chairs 
with much agility ; the Banker, catch- 
ing up a tongs, called, 

“Where? where? I get him!” 

Miss Brown sat still. 

Mr. North,—never after could he ex- 
plain why or wherefore,—did not or 
could not remove his gaze from the Pro- 
fessor, where it had been rivetted, and 
now froze as he beheld a dexterous 
twitch of the silk handkerchief, a slip of 
sheen in the glow, a tinkle in the bottom 
of the crucible, and he knew that a half 
a dollar had gone in to join the slag and 
the pink powder. 

Madame, for all her shrieks and jumps 
this way and that, while the Professor 
beat the air with his tongs by this time, 
saw that Eustace North had seen. 

She screamed the louder, running 
hither and yon in pursuit of the rat, 
which, it is needless to chronicle, existed 
only in this lady’s executive imagina- 
tion. 

“ Well, we don’t get him,” cried the 
Banker, dropping into that portion of a 
chair not cumbered by the feet of his 
wife. 

“My dear, you come down; he is 
more afraid than we!” 

“There!” exclaims Peggy. “There 
he goes under the stairs ; Mary, get up, 
for goodness sake !” 

Mary gets up, although she trembles 
in every muscle. 

“Well, my love,” says the Professor, 
“now that you have roused us all up for 
nothing,” a little reproachfully, “sup- 
pose,” adjusting his tongs to the cruci- 
ble, “you allow me to say that the ex- 
periment is completed and is—a success 
—I think.” 

Mr. North is a bold, brave fellow, 
honest as the sunshine ; his impulses 
are all frank, outspoken, with keen 
hatred of the least deception or trifling 
with truth, or toying with honor ; his 
lips part to speak, to denounce, to ex- 
= then and there, but he remembers 

ary Brown, and is silent for to-night. 
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The Banker and his family crowd for- 
ward. 

The crucible is lifted from the fire, 
the molten contents is slowly poured 
out into one of the Professor’s pans, and 
there clear, shining, and white, lies the 
white spot of melted silver. 

A cry of exultation, delight, amaze- 
ment rises from the Banker’s big throat. 

“T say! you give me those fifty shares 
now, eh?” pulling out his long leather 
pocket-book. “I take ’em all,” with a 
sharp glance over shoulder at North. 
“See, I got my check here all made out ; 
you give ’em to me to-night, and you 
take this to the bank of the Metropolis 
to-morrow at ten o'clock and get it 
cashed, eh?” 

“Sure you're perfectly satisfied ?” 
asks the Professor slowly as he prods 
the white bit with a pestle. 

“Sure I live!” blusters the Italian. 
“Say, you not going to refuse ’em to me, 
are you?” 

“ No, no, no,” laughs the other ; “ my 
dear friend,” laying his disengaged hand 
on the Banker’s arm, “ before you sleep 
to-night you shall have the stock in 
your possession.” 

“That’s a bargain,” and they shake 
hands with fervor. 

“But how about our friend, Mr. 
North?” queries the Professor. 

By some system of marital telegraphy 
known to themselves, as the Professor’s 
eye meets Peggy’s, on its way to Mr. 
North, he comprehends the situation. 

“Oh,” answers North, “I suppose ’m 
quite out of it, since Madame von Bom- 
melcamp said there were but fifty shares 
left, and the signor has taken them all !.” 

“Very sorry, young man, but business 
is business,” returns the Latin. 

“Tt’s all right,” responds Mr. North, 
and whatever else he is about to add is 
lost in the clatter of a glass which the 
astute madame now lets fall crashing to 
the floor. 

The Professor runs to help her pick 
up the fragments, and as their bent 
heads approach under the table amid 
the talk of the others she whispers, 

“North knows.” 

“He'll hold his tongue for Mary’s 
sake,” says the husband, laughing 
loudly at the Banker’s last joke. 

* Until morning maybe, no longer ; 
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‘*More than a compensation, 


he must have the drugged wine,” con- 
vulsed with merriment over the Banker's 
wife’s latest remark. 

“Make Moll give it to him, then,” 
and Professor von Bommelcamp emerges 
riotous with smiles from beneath the 
kitchen-table, his hands full of broken 
glass. 

“Now!” exclaims Peggy, pouring 
out brimful glasses, which the Banker 
and his family all accept, nibbling, too, 
very pleasantly at the little cakes. 

“Mary, dear, a glass of this sherry 
will do you good.” 

Mary Brown puts out her hand and 
takes the glass. 

“Mr. North,” archty, and removing 
the cork from the bottle of maraschino 
and filling two glasses, while Miss 
Brown's large eyes dilate with terror 
watching her, “ Mr. North, since you 
were so unlucky as not to secure any of 
the spoils, will it be any compensation 
at all to you to share my cordial with 
me? I never can take wine in the even- 
ing without its going to my head,” as 
she tenders a glass to him. 

Mary’s hand goes out a little, she 
shudders, quivers, draws back ; the cel- 
lar and all it contains swims before her 
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madame ; it is a pleasure."’ 


eyes as Eustace North answers gayly 
enough, 

“More than a compensation, madame; 
it isa pleasure,” and drains the cordial 
to the dregs. 

Peggy also raises her glass, but by 
that unique arbitration of Nature which 
dictates no catastrophe without two 
to follow, the third in the dame’s list 
comes to hand as Madame von Bom- 
meleamp strikes her elbow against the 
Professor’s arm, her glass falls, spills, 
knocks over the cordial-flask, which in 
its turn empties its trickling contents 
on the floor of the cellar. 

Exclamations follow, and in the midst 
of these Mary Brown does what she 
never did before in her life—she faints 
away; the strain has snapped her nerves 
asunder, and the Professor picks her up 
and carries her to her room, while ma- 
dame and the rest ascend in his wake, 
an exclaiming and pitying chorus of six. 

Eustace North halts with the others 
au deuxiéme and then, with something 
like a sigh, he goes on, having tendered 
his formal hopes for Miss Brown’s 
speedy recovery and his good-nights to 
her relatives. 

He is beset on his upward course by 
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a thousand conflicting emotions, but by 
the time that his eyrie is reached these 
slip off him like some soft and enervat- 
ing garment ; all dressed, he throws him- 
self down on his bed, and even while he 
plans his to-morrow, his lids close and 
a stupor of sleep overpowers his mind 
and body most effectually. 

Not so on the floor below; the ex- 
cellent Banker hastens to his box of 
papers, fill out his check for five thou- 
sand dollars, and trips briskly down- 
stairs with it to the Professor, receiving 
in return for the same not only the com- 
pany’s receipt by its secretary, Professor 
von Bommeleamp, but also the certifi- 
cates of his fifty shares of stock in the 
American Slag-Iron Silverite Company, 
of Brussels and New York. 

“Is the young lady better?” he in- 
quires, politely. 

“Yes, oh, yes; the young lady was 
merely temporarily affected by the 
dampness of the cellar, and is now per- 
fectly restored.” 

Which was not at all the case. Mary 
Brown lay on her bed in a stupor, far 
more terrible in its present aspect than 
Mr. North’s. While her body remained 
motionless, her mind was working and 
contorting with all the possibilities, 
and, as if they were not bad enough, all 
the impossibilities, too, of her situation. 

Peggy, in common with all light- 
hearted mercurial persons, regarding 
this phase as but a passing cloud on 
the horizon she assumed to see always 
in a cerulean light, speeded the Profes- 
sor as he took his cigar and went out 
for an ostensible smoke. 

The Professor did smoke, but his er- 
rand was to the nearest district-mes- 
senger office, where he left a note ina 
telegram envelope addressed to himself, 
and to be delivered within half an hour. 

Peggy meantime gave Mary a shake 
which roused the girl a little. 

“See here, Moll,” she says shortly, 
“you didn’t, or you did, see, I don’t 
know which, but North took it all in 
when John dropped the half dollar in 
the crucible ; but I settled him with the 
cordial; that'll close his mouth for 
twenty-four hours anyway. Meantime, 
we've got to get away; so the sooner 
you can rouse yourself and pack up 
your things the better. I can’t stop 
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here to talk with you. You know that 
well enough ; it’s the same game as it was 
in Hull. Be good now, and dry your 
eyes if you're crying ; there are lots of 
handsomer men than North, and in Aus- 
tralia, where we’re going, you'll pick up 
another twice as nice !” 

With which sisterly comforting, ma- 
dame steps into the next room and goes 
to work. 

Mary Brown lies still. 

She does not think. 

Her whole being simply resolves itself 
into the desperate godly exaltation of a 
soul that has reached the point where 
its tether will no longer tighten, and it 
must either break or burst the bonds. 

She can formulate no plan. 

She has no instinct toward her pres- 
ervation and his but to do that which 
most women find the larger share of 
their inheritance, “ be still and wait.” 

The Professor now returns. 

“All right,” he nods to madame; 
“ how’s Moll?” 

“ Allright, too,” responds Madame von 
Bommelcamp, blithely; ‘“ or she will be 
in the morning. Ill put up her things 
myself, and after a night’s sleep she'll 
be as bright as a dollar, never fear.” 

Presently, it now being eleven o’clock, 
and the doors of the Hotel Mazzoleni 
closed, the bell rings. Bartolo stumbles 
sleepily to answer the call, and a tele- 
gram is thrust in, “ paid, for Professor 
von Bommelcamp.” 

Bartolo fetches it up, the Professor 
hastily and anxiously tears it open, 
madame peeping eagerly, even fearfully, 
over his shoulder, as women will at tele- 
grams. 

The Professor. utters an exclamation, 
madame clutches a chair-back, the wait- 
er stares. 

“Send Signor Mazzoleni to me at 
once.” 

The Signor comes, to learn that the 
aged father of the Professor, living in 
North Village, Vermont, is at the point 
of death ; that his guests must leave for 
their paternal homestead to-morrow 
morning at half-past nine; that they 
would not have disturbed Signor Mazzo- 
leni at this late hour, had they not been 
a little in arrears for board, owing to 
the stringency of the money-market, and 
the generally bad condition of the whole 
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financial situation on account of the sil- 
ver question. 

Peggy winked playfully to her lord 
behind the Signor’s broad back at this 
crisis of words. 

They wished to assure him that they 
left everything they owned in his charge, 
save a couple of trunks for necessary 
change of clothes; that they retained 
their apartments, and would «return 
within a week, unless matters were worse 
than they hoped ; (here a very proper 
pair of sighs went up from the admi- 
rable pair); that they had arranged to 
spend the coming winter at the Hotel 
Mazzoleni, where they had ever received 


all that guest could ask of home com- 
fort, luxury, and quiet. 

The Signor, deeply deploring the de- 
parture of his honored guests, more 
profoundly sympathizing with the cause 
of their going, spared no lingual en- 
deavors to assure them of his unbounded 
confidence in their excellencies, and his 
supreme delight at their august patron- 
age, and so bowed himself down to 
compute with the Signora Mazzoleni 
the amount extra to be made by the full 
payment for rooms and board during 
the absence of three persons from the 
Hotel Mazzoleni for the space of a pos- 
sible fortnight. 


(To be concluded.) 


OUT AT SEA 


By Marion Couthouy Smith 


UNNUMBERED waves, and unshadowed light! 
Limitless glory, that fades to sight 
With the dusk, and the star-inspired night! 


Through circles of light and dark she slips, 
Under the arch-ways of dawn she dips, 
The one most precious of all the ships. 


Whelmed in azure, twixt gulf and space, 
She holds in her narrow housing-place 
A little world, with its life and grace— 


A pearl held loosely in God’s strong hand— 
A sphere whose course is at His command— 
Alone with Him, till she find the land. 


My soul is drawn in her gleaming trail; 
With her I harbor—with her I fail. 
Oh, ship most precious of all that sail ! 


I know no life, and I find no light, 
Save in the track of her wave-bound flight. 
—I feel her strain to the winds at night ! 


For there, in her narrow housing-place 
Is held awhile between gulf and space 


The One whose soul is my star of grace. 



















































TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


VII—REYV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD 


By Alice Severance 


mit women to occupy ministerial 

positions, most of them sub- 
scribing to St. Paul’s views in regard to 
a woman lifting up her voice in public. 
The Romish, Episcopal, and Presbyte- 
rian Churches steadily refuse to recog- 
nize the rights of women in the pulpit, 
but other religious orders ordain min- 
isters without distinction of sex. 

Of all the various sects the Univers- 
alists and Unitarians are the most liberal 
in this respect, the Universalists having 
at least forty regularly-ordained preach- 
ers of the gentler sex; there area few 
in the Baptist and Congregational 
Churches and the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. The Methodist Protestant Church 
also ordains women to the ministry, the 
Rev. Anna Shaw having been ordained 
by that church. The Methodist Epis- 
copal, however, only licenses woman 
preachers. It licensed Miss Van Cott 
years ago, and in this church it is still 
impossible for women to accept pas- 
torates. In the Society of Friends, men 
and women have always had equal rights, 
but there are no regular pastors of 
either sex. 

There are several colleges where wom- 
en are admitted to the theological 
department; among them, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass.; St. Laurence University, 
New York ; Lombard University, IIL, 
and the Theological School at Meadville, 
Pa. The Universalists and Unitarians 
also have theological schools which are 
similarly liberal. 

Rev. Mrs. Phebe Hanaford, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, has a world-wide 
reputation as a minister, lecturer, au- 
thor, and editor. In the pulpit she is 
remarkable for her fervor, eloquence, 
and earnestness, and her enthusiastic 
advocacy of liberty and reform led her 
to become one of the earliest woman 
suffragists. She was born in Nantucket, 
and is a lineal descendant of Tristram 
Coffin, who in 1659 was one of the pur- 


() nit a few of the Churches per- 





chasers of the island of Nantucket, and 
chief magistrate. Phebe Hanaford’s 
family belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and one of her ancestors was’ 
Lucretia Mott. Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer, was another relative. 

Referring to the Quakers, Mrs. Hana- 
ford says: 

‘“*T heard women preach oftener than 
men, as there were more women than 
men officiating in that body of Chris- 
tians ; therefore it seemed a perfectly 
right and natural thing for women to 
preach. From my childhood I had a 
love for preaching, yet I never spoke in 
a Friends’ meeting until after I became 
an ordained minister in another de- 
nomination. I was not encouraged to 
speak in public by those immediately 
about me, for Quakers wait for the 
spirit to move ; and asI manifested no 
great desire to be heard in those early 
days the Friends had no evidence that 
I had any call to preach. The Quakers 
never educate anyone for this purpose, 
believing only in a divine call, and a 
preparation from above. They believe 
in the education of both sexes, and a 
frequent study and perusal of the script- 
ures, which they conscientiously refrain 
from calling ‘The Word of God,’ be- 
lieving that phrase to belong alone to 
Him who in the Gospel of St. John is 
said to have been ‘in the beginning.’ ” 

In 1850 Mrs. Hanaford joined the 
Baptist Church and spoke frequently in 
prayer meetings. One of her works, 
entitled, ‘The Best of Books and Its 
History,” was delivered chapter by 
chapter in the Baptist Sunday-school 
at Nantucket. After the Civil War she 
united with the Universalists, and held 
forth occasionally in the vicinity of 
Boston. In 1868 she was regularly 
ordained as pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Hingham, Mass., eight men 
and one woman minister, the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, officiating ; Rev. John S. 
Adams preached the ordination sermon 
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in the morning, and the Rev. Miss 
Brown in the afternoon. In 1869 she 
took charge of the Waltham Parish 
Church, resigning in 1870, and accept- 
ing a call to a church in New Haven, 
Conn. She afterward went to a church 
in Jersey City. On each of these occa- 
sions the hymns used were written by 
women, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Ellen 
E. Miles, and Caroline A. Mason being 
among the best-known writers. 

After an absence of ten years the 
Rev. Mrs. Hanaford returned to New 
Haven, preached in the Universalist 
Church, and labored untiringly for the 
temperance cause ; in 1891 she moved 
to New York, where for the last few 
years she has resided. Her time is now 
employed in divers pursuits, such as 
preaching, lecturing, teaching, and 
writing, and occasionally officiating for 
her friends at weddings, christenings, 
and funerals. 

This indefatigable woman leads a very 
active life and always keeps in touch 
with the times; she is the author of 
fourteen volumes of prose and _ verse, of 
which one, entitled ‘‘ The Daughters of 
America,” has attained a sale of 100,000 
copies. Her “Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln” is widely known, and has been 
translated into German. Her “Life 
of George Peabody,” the philanthropist, 
has an honored place in the library of 
Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace ; 
and the latest work from her pen, ‘‘ The 
Heart of Siasconset,” has received much 
favorable notice from the reviewers as a 
thrilling historical romance. Mrs. Hana- 
fordis also a contributor to many well- 
known magazines and newspapers. 

She is a graduate of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle and con- 
ducts classes in the Chautauqua course, 
as well as in parliamentary law, for she 
is one of the best parliamentarians in 
the country. It may be added that she 
is a firm believer in Mental Science, 
teaching the new philosophy. 

As a club woman Mrs. Hanaford is 
well known. She has been a member of 
Sorosis for twenty-four years, and has 
acted as president and vice-president of 
that body ; she is also the president of 
the Society for Political Study, presi- 
dent of the Philitscipoma Club of New- 
ark, N. J., minister of the National So- 
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ciety of New England Women, and an 
officer of many other leading clubs and 
societies. 

“T did not,” said Mrs. Hanaford, 
“think of adopting the ministry as a 
profession when I began to preach, but 
was led into it by inner promptings and 
providential openings. I think it a de- 
lightful occupation for those who feel 
called to it. There are many cares and 
trials connected with the career, but the 
true minister finds great satisfaction in 
the work in spite of its trials. 

“T hardly think that a woman has a 
fair chance to be called to a church ex- 
cept in the West. Matters, however, 
have improved in this direction since 
Tufts College has opened its doors to 
women as theological students. When 
I began to preach thirty years ago I 
had to struggle and suffer as a pioneer. 
A woman called ¢o a parish is able to 
make as good a living as a man, some- 
times a better one. I received several 
hundred dollars more than had ever 
been paid to any pastor who preceded 
me. This was when my largest salary 
was $2,500. 

“T was the first woman who acted as 
chaplain in a State Legislature ; that 
was in 1870 and 1872, in both the House 
and Senate in Connecticut. I was also 
a member of the Erie Institute and 
chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars. 

“‘T have been asked what kind of cler- 
ical dress I thought best for a woman 
to wear. I think it should be left to 
individual taste, but a woman ought al- 
ways to be neatly and plainly garbed. 
Anything which shows respect for the 
profession is proper; it is not, how- 
ever, always convenient to adopt a 
strictly clerical costume, and some of 
the churches rather object to it. I 
think the dress should be black. For 
several years I wore a black student's 
gown ; when officiating in the pulpit I 
usually wear a small pearl cross at my 
throat and leave off my club badges and 
symbols. 

“T trust that the church will yet 
realize what a power woman can be in 
the pulpit and pastorate. The Sisters 
of Charity and Mercy and the various 
orders of deaconesses do noble work ; 
although they may not be ordained as 























ministers, they should at least be recog- 
nized as assistant pastors. In the Sal- 
vation Army the women show what they 
can do as teachers and exhorters. So, 
all in all, I believe fervently in an edu- 
cated woman’s ministry.” 

Mrs. Hanaford, as one perceives from 
her utterances, has entire confidence in 
the future of her sex; she is a woman of 
independent views, and has the courage 
of her convictions; she has well earned 
her laurels as a minister, and her repu- 
tation as a woman of brains, benevolence, 
and independent views. She is nostrait- 
laced Christian, but a woman of broad 
views and far-reaching philanthropy. 
She was the vice-president of the Cuban 
Fair held recently in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, and made 
several stirring addresses in behalf of 
liberty. On this occasion she earned 
the proud title of “The Crusader of 
Liberty, ” and those who listened to her 
fervid eloquence consider the honor 
well bestowed. 

This noble woman is always ready to 
help the cause of the weak, and one 
might imagine that the blood of the sturdy 
Puritan and the chivalrous Crusader were 
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commingled in her veins. Ever laboring 
for the right, patiently and unostenta- 
tiously, she has obeyed the spirit as 
well as the letter of the precepts of 
Christianity, and affords an example of 
what a woman of heart and noble pur- 
pose can accomplish. 


ae SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 
x 


|" THESE days of massive operatic 
compositions, with their wearing de- 
mands upon delicately sensitive and 
highly cultivated vocal organs, many old 
opera habitués recall pleasant recollec- 
tions of that bygone, melodic half of 
this century when orchestra brasses and 
drums were subordinated to such har- 
monic requirements as aided and em- 
bellished the singer's work. At that 
period ear-stunning orchestral effects 
were sparsely and judiciously utilized 
for contrast and variety, while the main 
aim of opera composers and producers 
was to create lyric vehicles to demon- 
strate the marvellous possibilities of 
the human voice. In the galaxy of il- 
lustrious singers of that time, none 
were more esteemed by music-lovers 





and contemporaneous critics than Mme. 
Anna Bishop. 

This artist was born in London, of 
French parentage; and M. Riviére, her 
father, upon discovering the musical 
bent of his beautiful little Anna’s bud- 
ding genius facilitated it by having her 
educated at the British Royal Academy 
of Music. In proof of the quality, 
charm, compass, and flexibility of her 
voice, it is only necessary to state that 
she made her début in concert at the 
Italian Opera House, London, July 5, 
1839, in the company of such world- 
famed artists as Signora Guilia Grisi, 
Mile. Fanny Persiani, Mme. Pauline, 
Signora Viardot-Garcia, and Signori 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, with 
M. Bochsa, the incomparable harpist, at 
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the baton. Her youth, facial beauty, 
gracious manner, stately presence, and 
superb singing placed her at once in 
the front rank of reigning operatic 
queens. 

After appearing in various operas for 
the remainder of that season, the young 
prima donna became the wife of Sir 
Henry Bishop, the celebrated composer, 
and made a professional tour of the 
chief cities of Sweden and Denmark, 
ending at St. Petersburg, where she 
created a sensation in musical circles by 
her wonderful warbling of ‘Lo! Hear 
the Gentle Lark,” which her gifted hus- 
band had written for the express pur- 
pose of displaying the extraordinary 
fluency, volume, and sweetness of his 
wife’s bird-like voice. 

The fame of the new cantatrice, even 
in those days of slow travel, had pene- 
trated Italy, whither she journeyed the 
next autumn for a two years’ stay, di- 
viding her time between study and pro- 
fessional engagements at all the leading 
opera houses and closing her trium- 
phant tour at Naples at the end of 
1843. Having then returned to Eng- 
land, her services were in great de- 
mand for a long time, and subse- 
quently, leaving her husband, she 
crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of 
making an extended tour of the 
United States and Australia under the 
direction of Bochsa, the harpist, whose 
influence over Mme. Bishop was _ re- 
garded by her most intimate friends as 
being irresistible. Apropos of the mys- 
terious power exercised by Bochsa over 
this great singer, Mr. Frederic Lyster, 
a well-known manager, who had made 
five professional circuits of the globe 
with musical combinations, and was him- 
self a musician of rare ability, became 
the business head of the Anna Bishop 
Company during her Australien tours. 
He has advanced the opinion, since en- 
dorsed by others who knew both singer 
and harpist, that Du Maurier found his 
original for Trilby O’Ferrall in Anna 
Bishop, and that of Svengali in M. 
Bochsa. Mr. Lyster says in substance : 
“The book of ‘ Trilby,’ and the play as 
produced by Manager A. M. Palmer in 
this city, seem to be founded on the 
career of Anna Bishop, for Svengali is 
simply an exaggerated presentation of 
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Bochsa, her musical director, while the 
Madame of the story is a replica of 
Lizzie Phelan, dame de compagnie, the 
very shadow of the great artist for 
nearly forty years.” 

Mr. Lyster goes on to say: “The 
relations between the singer and the 
harpist were purely professional, yet his 
will dominated her every action. He 
rehearsed her songs in the strictest 
privacy, and when illness prevented 
Bochsa’s presence at general rehearsals, 
Mme. Bishop would also remain away, 
leaving me to rehearse the band with- 
out her. On these occasions some of 
the clever instrumentalists would re- 
mark, ‘Bishop’s brains are sick abed.’ 
Although Bochsa’s influence over the 
prima donna was evidently paramount, 
I never saw him descend to the slight- 
est familiarities. He was her maestro, 
her friend, her guide, and nothing more, 
while she was almost child-like in her 
meek submission and dependence upon 
him. Personally, she was a_ sweet, 
amiable woman, apparently without in- 
dividual will power, and without even 
the faintest sense of ambition. She 
sang and acted because she was told to 
do so, seemingly as if in a prolonged 
dream. Even when pitted by Bochsa 
against Jenny Lind she appeared to 
take no interest in the rivalry, but 
obeyed and trusted to Bochsa and the 
management for the rest.” 

Mme. Bishop first appeared in New 
York City in 1844, at Tripler Hall—then 
located where the Broadway Central 
Hotel now stands—and was weil re- 
ceived. Later on at Palmo’s (afterward 
Burton’s) Theatre on Chambers Street, 
now occupied by the American News 
Company, she became conspicuous in 
the role of Tancredi in Rossini’s opera 
of that name, in which she sang the 
hero’s grand scena with remarkable 
skill; yet despite the fact that the 
prices ranged only from fifty cents to 
one dollar for the best seats, the great 
prima donna failed to draw, and Palmo 
became a bankrupt. 

From this city Mme. Bishop went to 
Philadelphia in November, 1847, and 
made a profound impression by her 
magnificent interpretation of Bellini’s 
‘Norma ;” and after making a success- 
ful circuit of the chief musical centres 























of the country, she sailed for Australia 
under Bochsa’s direction with Mr. Fred- 
eric Lyster as manager, whose record of 
her journeyings may be summed up in 
the word prosperous. 

Mme. Bishop’s husband, Sir Henry, 
died April 30, 1855, and on the same 
date of the following year she became the 
wife of Martin Shultz, a native American, 
sometimes called “ the German Baron ” 
in compliment to his rotundity. She 
then returned to London, where she 
remained until August 17, 1857, when 
she again sailed for this country ; but 
it was noted that a change had come 
over the entire personality of this art- 
ist, due possibly to her being now re- 
leased from the almost supernatural 
control of Bochsa. 

M. Louis Gaston Gottschalk, then a 
popular barytone in her company, and 
at present a maestro of great repute in 
musical culture at Chicago, relates that 
during his eight months’ membership 
in Mme. Bishop’s company in 1873, he 
found her to be a combination of wonder- 
ful art and dainty womanhood; brim- 
ful of interesting stories of her four 
trips around the world, and of her ship- 
wreck in the vicinity of Honolulu, which 
caused her to visit San Francisco and 
appear in English operas to recoup her 
losses. 

This celebrated singer had also be- 
come an adept at repartee, and on 
one occasion, during her last trip on 
the Pacific Coast, a rival singer, in the 
presence of some friends who had in- 
troduced her to the renowned prima 
donna, remarked gushingly, ‘‘I am de- 
lighted to meet you, for I barely remem- 
ber hearing your charming voice either 
at Stockholm or somewhere else, nearly 
forty yearsago.” ‘Yes, my dear,” re- 
sponded Mme. Bishop laughingly ; “isn’t 
it delightful to possess such a memory, 
for we must both have been children 
then ?” 

In her youth and middle age Mme. 
Bishop was a singularly beautiful wo- 
man, but care and constant work had 
brought great changes in her personal 
appearance, and, although she lived to at- 
tain a ripe age, those who remember her 
in her prime will retain the impressions 
that Anna Bishop was a true artist and 
a refined and noble lady. 
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Operatic impresarii, taught by ex- 
perience, invariably pin their financial 
faith to the magnetism exercised upon 
the public ear and eye by young, pretty 
and talented women, yet there are ex- 
ceptional years when a tenor’s good 
looks and captivating voice prove to be 
a source of joyful profit to ticket specu- 
lators within and without the customary 
“choice” reserved-seat combinations. 
In this category Signor Italo Campanini 
ruled New York’s fashionable roost for 
several seasons, despite his having been 
a married man, with a loving and watch- 
ful wife, whose constant companionship 
evidently conduced to their mutual 
happiness. This makes it clear that 
Signor Campanini’s great popularity 
here resulted from his commanding 
talents as a lyric artist of the first class 
and to his alert keenness as a business 
man. 

Born at Parma, Italy, in 1846, he 
grew up to be a wild, turbulent boy, 
and when fifteen years old he joined the 
Garibaldi volunteer army, and the scar 
on his cheek, the result of a sabre cut 
received on the battlefield of Capun, 
was a convincing proof of his pluck 
and valor. 

Upon returning to his home at Parma 
after the war he became a blacksmith, 
and his singing while working at the 
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forge made him a favorite among his 
chums. Later on an incident occurred 
which goes to prove that there is some 
truth in the old adage, “from small 
acorns great trees grow.” In the vi- 
cinity of the forge was a little cabaret 
where he and his comrades drank cheap 
wine and sang songs, and one evening 
a musician, a sort of operatic Crummles, 
dropped into the place while Campanini 
was trolling a village ditty. Struck by 
the freshness and beauty of his voice, 
the stranger, after some conversation 
with the young blacksmith,’ persuaded 
him that if he would take lessons from 
a local teacher, he would be rewarded 
with fame and fortune. Thus inspired, 
Campanini devoted his spare time to 
musical studies for the succeeding two 
years, after which he obtained an en- 
gagement with a strolling operatic com- 
pany, with which he travelled, gaining 
considerable knowledge, until lack of 
funds caused a collapse of the organiza- 
tion and the flight of the manager, 
leaving a majority of the people des- 
titute. 

Realizing the strides he had made in 
his adopted profession, the ambitious 
youth worked his way to Madrid, and 
there he became a pupil of the emi- 
nent maestro Francesco Lamperti, who 
trained his sympathetic voice so speedily 
that the following year placed him on 
the coveted platform of La Scala, Milan, 
as the hero of Gounod’s “ Faust,” to 
the most enthusiastic recognition. Thus 
artistically labelled and equipped, he 
was specially engaged to sing the part 
of Lohengrin in Italian for the first 
time at Bologna, in 1871. His great 
reception was wired to London, where 
Ernest Gye, at Covent Garden, and 
Colonel James Mapleson of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera were rivals to the death 
for artists and patronage. Both im- 
presarii despatched special messengers 
to Italy to capture the next prize, and 
Colonel Mapleson’s knight-errant got in 
ahead of his competitor and bagged 
the vocal game for the London opera 
season of 1872. 

Despite his contract with Campanini, 
Colonel Mapleson’s experience had been 
that a singer in his opera was worth a 
whole cageful in Italy ; so, when the new 
tenor failed to arrive on time, Mapleson 
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was figuratively on tenter hooks, fear- 
ing that rival diplomacy might yet out- 
wit him. However, he was soon re- 
lieved of suspense, and he gives the 
following account of the new singer's 
arrival ; “ About nine o’clock one even- 
ing, while I was anxiously awaiting his 
arrival, the hall-keeper brought me word 
that there was some one from Campini, 
or some such name. Brightening up 
with hope, I ordered the messenger to 
be sent to me, and he accordingly en- 
tered. He wore a colored flannel shirt, 
no collar, a three days’ growth of beard 
and a small pot hat, and looked to be a 
pretty tough customer. In reply to my 
question he informed me that Cam- 
panini had arrived in London, to which 
I queried, ‘Are you sure?’ Then he 
laughed heartily and said he was Cam- 
panini. I felt like sinking through the 
floor after taking another look at my 
prize.” 

A few days later and the then much- 
advertised candidate for professional 
death or popular glory appeared as 
Gennaro in Donizetti’s “ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” with Mesdames Tietjens and Tre- 
belli and Signor Agnesi in the cast, 
and more than fulfilled critical public 
expectations by the lovely quality of 
his voice, his artistic phrasing and his 
broad, dramatic methods. 

Drury Lane Theatre was then oc- 
cupied, by the Mapleson contingent of 
songbirds, as the battleground of his 
Italian opera war upon the forces of 
his jate impresarial partner, the ap- 
parently invincible Gye, at Covent 
Garden; and it was here that Cam- 
panini scored his maiden lyric triumphs 
on English soil. His admirable inter- 
pretations of Gennaro, Lohengrin and 
Faust anchored the new singer in the 
favor of the phlegmatic and slow-going 
Londoners. Being bound to the man- 
ager under a five-year contract at very 
moderate figures, Campanini realized 
his actual cash value at the box office, 
and that knowledge caused him to be- 
come restive, a condition which taxed 
all the patience, suavity and tact of his 
shrewd director. At the close of the 
London season the company sang in 
all the chief cities of England, Ireland 
and Scotland, and the “singing black- 
smith,” as some smart people designated 
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the new tenor, shared the 
glories of the campaign with | 
Nilsson, Tietjens and the 
other great vocal lights of 
the organization. 

Campanini sang for several 
years in the British metrop- 
olis, but ultimately he landed 
on the terra del oro of the 
New World, the goal for for- 
eign artists, which begins at 
the Battery and ends with 
the setting sun at the Golden 
Gate. 

It was in 1874 that the 
Academy of Music in New 
York came under the im- 
presarial sway of Mr. Max 
Strakosch, who had shrewd- 
ly captured Colonel Maple- 
son’s “‘ prize-package ” tenor, 
Signor Campanini, for the 
musical delectation, inquisi- 
tive gaze and critical diges- 
tion of Gotham’s then bud- 
ding MacAllisterian Four 
Hundred. “Faust” and 
“Lohengrin ” were the me- 
diums chosen for Campa- 
nini’s initial appearances, 
and the warmth of his recep- 
tion fully attested the effect 
wrought upon the expectant 
hearers by his sympathetic 
voice, manly bearing and artistic mu- 
sical phrasing. He bounded into gen- 
eral favor and at one leap mounted the 
pedestal of fashionable interest, hereto- 
fore so long occupied by Signor Brig- 
noli. Fortune also favored the new 
tenor by associating him with that 
young, handsome and famous quartette 
of artists who made memorable those 
incomparable representations of Faust, 
in which he participated with Mlle. 
Christine Nilsson as Margherita, Victor 
Maurel as Valentine, Annie Louise Cary 
as Siebel and Signor Nannetti as 
Mephistopheles. Gounod’s lyric chef 
@euvre was sung with a perfection that 
has never been equalled in this or any 
other country. 

Signor Campanini’s emotional sing- 
ing of “Salve dimora” and the ardency 
of his love-making in the garden scene 
with Margherita carried the audience 
by storm. Later on, as Rhadames, in 





Campanini. 


Verdi’s “ Aida,” Campanini’s soldierly 
bearing, his passionate declamation and 
artistic singing conquered criticism 
and caused him to become fashionable 
town talk. 

Tenors, especially when much petted, 
are only mortal, and the Academy green- 
room gossippers began to intimate that 
the new favorite had fallen a prey to en- 
largement of the cranium. ‘This, to a 
limited extent was pardonable, because 
the descendants of Brignoli’s admirers 
hungered for a change of tenor diet, 
and Campanini supplied this in appe- 
tizing abundance. 

In 1878, Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” was first 
produced in London, and Campanini’s 
strong, even, sympathetic voice, artistic 
method, and manly, genial character had 
made him such a popular favorite, that 
he was cast for the rdle of Don José. 
When the part was sent to him for 
study, it was promptly returned, for the 








reason that it contained neither romance 
nor love, except a duet with the second 
donna. Only after much coaxing was 
the tenor prevailed upon to play the 
character which made the pronounced 
hit of his entire professional career. 

The ensuing summer found the tenor 
in London duplicating his previous suc- 
cesses, and when Colonel James H. Ma- 
pleson became director of Her Majesty’s 
Opera Company, at the Academy of 
Music, New York City, Signor Campa- 
nini was one of his trump-cards, and 
for at least two seasons constituted an 
indispensable item in the tenor econo- 
mies of local Italian opera. By this 
time Campanini had acquired an exten- 
sive repertoire of characters, and with 
each new successful part his fees were 
increased until, like Patti, he shared 
with the manager in the receipts, much 
as did the Western trapper when di- 
viding a stolen turkey with the thief, an 
Indian guide, to whom he made the fol- 
lowing equitable proposition : ‘“ You 
take the bones, and Ill take the meat ; 
or I'll take the meat, and you take the 
bones.” 

Of course, there must be a limit to 
the generous demands of even the 
greatest singer, and Colonel Mapleson, 
by what he thought would prove to be 
an antidote to Campanini’s increasing 
financial exactions, engaged Seftor Ar- 
amburo, a Spanish tenor of singular 
purity, sweetness and compass of voice, 
who appeared as Manrico, in “ Il Trova- 
tore,” and electrified the audience by 
the amazing ease and fullness with which 
he delivered the upper C in “ Di quella 
pira.” His wife, Mlle. Adini, a native 
of this country and a very beautiful girl, 
was less fortunate with the part of Leo- 
nora. Campanini was always on hand 
when not singing, and combined shrewd 
business tact with his artistic stage ex- 
cellences. Being a social favorite with 
many of the critics, as well as with the 
leading Academy habitués, it was made 
manifest in the slang of the street that 
Senor Aramburo did not “catch on,” 
and after a few appearances that singer 
became so disgusted with the “unap- 
preciative ” Americans that he fled the 
country without bidding the public 
adieu. 

This was a great victory for Cam- 
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panini. Yet monetary affairs in the 
managerial sanctum were not in an 
affluent condition, while the tenor was 
now reported as receiving $10,000 a 
month—on paper—for his services. 
Yet the wily impresario was not dis- 
couraged in believing it wise to “try, 
try again.” 

Subsequently his researches were re- 
warded by the discovery of M. Mierz- 


-winski, a young and handsome Polish 


tenor, who possessed a voice of rare 
beauty, volume and range. He ap- 
peared as Arnoldo, in Rossini’s “ Will- 
iam Tell,” and his fervid and bell-like 
singing of “O Matilde” and his sym- 
pathetic vocal share in the great trio 
created a veritable sensation ; but, alas! 
his répertoire was limited to that opera, 
and the Germans claim that “ one swal- 
low does not make summer.” Mierz- 
winski, however, made a dash at Man- 
rico and other heroic réles with only 
moderate results, because he was then 
ignorant in regard to dramatic action. 
Therefore, after a short professional 
career here, M. Mierzwinski faded from 
view, leaving Campanini monarch of all 
he surveyed. 

Financial affairs at the Academy were 
now badly mixed, and it is said that 
Campanini’s check-book came to the 
rescue to tide over impending disaster, 
and in return for his aid it was gos- 
sipped that his voice had become potent 
in the future selection of operas and ar- 
tists. The furore created by Mierz- 
winski’s singing of Arnoldo, in “ William 
Tell,” spurred Campanini to go and do 
likewise in the same part; but while 
willing in intent, he was weak in lung 
power for such a task. However, he 
worried Mapleson with daily appeals to 
present Rossini’s masterpiece ; but that 
veteran manager knew his business, and 
earnestly advised Campanini to avoid 
tempting fate. In his office one day, 
after the tenor had asked my view of 
the “Tell” idea, Mapleson tersely ex- 
claimed : “Not good ; the beggar will 
go all to pieces in the third act.” Re- 
monstrance, however, proved to be of no 
avail, and Campanini, holding the purse 
strings, was announced to appear as 
Arnoldo, with Mile. Dotti (Mrs. Swift) 
as Matilde ; and Mapleson’s prophecy 
was realized, for the tenor’s voice went 
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all to pieces in the third act, and the 
curtain was prematurely dropped with 
a rush. 

Matters now began to look serious 
for both artist and manager, as the 
business drooped under the single-star- 
pressure method. Besides, Campanini 
loved champagne as a steady liquid, 
and, though it was not to excess, yet 
this, together with his incessant labor 
of singing every tenor réle of import- 
ance, told on his voice. Then his popu- 
larity, like the finances of Her Majesty's 
Opera, became beautifully fine and less 
by degrees. 

After Mapleson’s abandonment of the 
Academy of Music, Campanini became 
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a member of Henry E. Abbey’s com- 
pany during the initial and disastrous 
season of 1883 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House ; and when this came to a 
close the once favorite tenor headed 
his own concert company and made a 
tour of some of the chief cities. In- 
finitesimal receipts, however, shortened 
his term of managerial luxury, when, 
finding his “ occupation gone” by rea- 
son of failing vocal powers, Campanini 
wisely gathered up the remnants of his 
large fortune and returned to his native 
city of Parma, where he is now enjoying 
memories of a brilliant past in his own 
pretty villa, freed from the labors, jeal- 
ousies and envies of an operatic career. 


LIGHT AND SOUND ON THE STAGE 
By Claxton Wilstach 


NE of the requisites of every 
() well-equipped theatre stage is a 

genius who presides over the 
thousand and one little details known 
as mechanical effects; and so faithful 
are his counterfeits of nature’s smiles, 
frowns and tears that the unmistakable 
hand of artistic and mechanical genius 
is recognizable in his work. 

For example, the curtain rises on the 
opening act of a play. The stage seems 
perfectly dark. Soon the eye distin- 
guishes a landscape, in the foreground 
of which is the shore of a lake that 
reaches far away to the foothills of a 
range of mountains that completes the 
perspective. A pink glow of light now 
appears from behind the mountain 
tops, growing warmer and rosier, and 
we know that the scene is at dawn of 
day. The glowing rays of the sun now 
appear, nature is awakening, the birds 
chirp and all objects become plainly 
visible. Then with a burst of light the 
majestic orb of day rises from behind 
the mountain tops and reflects his 
glorious visage upon the surface of the 
lake. The waves dance and sparkle 
merrily in the irridescent flood of sun- 
shine. 

The subtile power of electricity has 
alone made it possible that the picture 





could be so delightfully unveiled to us. 
Behind the sky borders of the stage are 
suspended rows of incandescent lamps, 
alternating in globes of red, white and 
blue. These lights are electrically con- 
nected with a large switchboard on the 
right-hand side of the stage. Power- 
ful arc-light sciopticons, resembling or- 
dinary stereopticons, are stationed be- 
hind the back-scene drop and in the 
wings. At the opening of the scene 
there is just a per- 
ceptible glow in the 
blue lamps, throwing 
a dim, atmospheric 
effect over the stage. 
The operator gently 
touches a lever and a 
faint light comes 
from the red lamps, 
softening the light, 
which is increased 
until pretty well on, 
and from the sciopti- 
con in the back the 
rays of the sun are 
thrown upon the 
drop. As the sun ap- 
pears, the red light 
remains stationary in 
the sky borders and 
the white light grows 








A Sciopticon. 
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A Sunrise Scene. 








stronger until the mingling of the of black paint, rendering them opaque, 
two bathes the scene in the dazzling, so that the sun disk when reflected from 
rosy light of a newly born day. The one of the sciopticons behind, and then 
mountains on the transparent drop are gradually raised upon the supporting 
covered on the back with a heavy coat frame, will not show until it has cleared 











Why the sun rises and the waters rippies. 





the top of the mountain, 
which you no doubt recog- 
nize as a@ very proper pro- 
ceeding. Another sciopti- 
con operated behind the 
curtain throws the sun’s 
rays, gradually lifting them 
behind the mountains, pre- 
ceding the appearance of the 
sun itself. 

And now another instru- 
ment with 3,000 - candle - 
power arc light must throw 
the reflection on the water. 
Three large lantern slides, 
on which are painted wave 
lines, are used for this effect. 
A clockwork attachment 
moves them alternately and 
eccentrically up and down, 
and the ripple on the water 
completes the realistic effect. 














The means for producing moonlight 
effect are practically the same. Instead 
of red lights, the blue lights are used ; 
a crescent or full moon is_ reflected as 
desired, and the ripple on the water is 
produced in the same way. The old 
way of producing this water effect 
(which is still in use where the sciopti- 
con is not employed) is by cutting al- 
mond-shaped holes in the opaque water- 
scene. Little daubs of white paint are 
spread on the lower edges of the open- 
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clouds moving across the face of the 
moon, gathering speed as they grow 
larger and darker, while flashes of light- 
ning warn us that a storm is rising. The 
sky now is perfectly black, the moon is 
completely hidden and the ripple on the 
water has entirely subsided. The light- 
ning flashes more threateningly and dis- 
tant peals of thunder are heard growing 
stronger, until a deafening crash an- 
nounces that the storm is at its height. 
The wind shrieks and moans alternately, 





Enter the Moon. 


ings, so that the light striking them will 
give the effect of foam. Three or four 
feet behind, another curtain is hung, 
covered with round silver spangles 
about one inch apart. Subdued blue 
light covers the scene, but on the span- 
gled curtain behind is thrown a stronger 
light, while the operator moves the 
cloth gently to produce the glitter of 
the ripple which appears from the audi- 
ence to be playing on the surface of 
the water. 

And now we see vapory, gauze-like 





streaks of lightning are seen in the sky, 
and a thunderbolt crashes like a falling 
meteor through the stage, strikes the 
trunk of a large tree with a tremendous 
explosion and shivers it into pieces. 
The effect is thrilling, for what we have 
seen is a good reproduction of an elec- . 
tric storm. 

The clouds, painted on along slide of 
glass, are thrown by the sciopticon upon 
the drop. As the slide is moved the 
clouds gradually increase in size and 
blackness until the opaque end of the 
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slide is reached, shutting out all light ; 
and as the border lights are turned off, 
the stage is perfectly dark. 

The old way of producing lightning 
was to blow lycopodium-powder through 
a torch burning an oil-fed wick at the 
top, the combustion producing a yellow- 
ish light. The magnesium light used 
by photographers in making instanta- 
neous exposures is of bluish white and 
more desirable, but its cost makes it 
impracticable for stage use. With elec- 
tricity the best flash is made with an 
ordinary rasp-file and a stick of carbon, 
which are indi- 
vidually con- 

nected with an 

S electric circuit. 
c The operator 

y passes the car- 

, bon over the file, 
the contact com- 
pleting the cir- 
cuit and produc- 
ing a flash of 
almost pure 
white light. 

J. Carl Mayrhofer, E. E., who is the 
recognized genius of stage electricity, 
has found in experimenting that the 
substitution of copper for carbon will 
produce a green lightning; brass will 
make yellow, and zinc bluish white. 
By stationing seven of his men at 
different points on the stage in the 
Irish drama, “Rory of the Hill,” he 
caused the lightning to flash in a con- 
tinuous wave of colors from the back of 
the stage until the audience was startled 
by a culminating flash directly over their 
heads, operated in the dome of the 
theatre. Mr. Mayrhofer has improved 
over the old style of zigzag lightning, 
which was produced by cutting trans- 
parent streaks in the back drop and 
flashing a lycopodium light from be- 
hind, and by which the audience always 
saw the same fork of light in identically 
the same place. He photographed real 
lightning streaks and transferred them 
upon brass lantern slides, used instead 
of glass to withstand the heat of the 
sciopticon are light, by which they 
were projected in flashes upon the back 
drop. Another method of producing 
the streak-lightning effect, which is 
used a great deal in European thea- 
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Shapes of lightning streaks. 





















The Gathering of the Clouds. 


tres, is worked with a very thin and pli- 
able bamboo pole, on the end of which is 
fastened an incandescent lamp of about 
four candle-power, which is charged 
above its normal voltage. The wire 
runs down the pole and connects with a 
button under the thumb of the oper- 
ator. Atthe proper moment the button 
presses on the current and the light is 
swiftly, with a wavering motion, passed 
across the back of stage in an upward 
or downward movement. 

Mayrhofer’s thunderbolt was pro- 
duced by stretching a steel wire diago- 
nally from the floor of stage to the rig- 
ging loft. This wire was connected 
with an arc-light apparatus, and at the 
proper moment a sliding steel projec- 
tile about six inches long was liberated 
at the top, and as it dropped swiftly to 
the stage floor the contact produced a 
sparkling are of nearly 8,000-candle- 
power light. 

The tree is made in three pieces, 
fastened together by sliding bolts. At 
the foot and behind the tree is fastened 








Weather Indications: Thunder. 
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* Shaft No. 2.” 


The Stroke of Lightning in 


a shotgun, well loaded. A wire in the 
hands of an assistant in the wings con- 
nects with the bolts and the trigger of 
the gun, so that when the thunderbolt 
strikes, a pull at the wire fires the gun 
and liberates the bolts and the tree falls 
to pieces. 

In the melodrama, “Shaft No. 2,” one 
of the villains is killed by the thunder- 
bolt. At the proper moment the villain 
stands within an inch of the wire, which 
is insulated from the point reaching his 
shoulder to the stage. This is done for 
two reasons—not only to protect the 
actor, but to produce the effect of the 
thunderbolt’s sinking out of sight into 
his body. 

For producing thunder there are nu- 
merous devices, some of which are in- 
teresting for their simplicity. For in- 
stance, in the provincial towns, where 
the theatres twenty years ago were not 
so thoroughly equipped as they are now, 
during the action of a play such as 
“Rip Van Winkle,” while the audience 
with anxious faces looked on with feel- 
ings of pity for poor Rip, turned out of 
house and home into a rain- and thun- 
der-storm, a glimpse behind the scenes 











would probably reveal 
a stage hand soberly 
walking backwards and 
forwards working a 
wheelbarrow over a 
plank covered with wooden cleats. The 
rumbling thus produced makes pretty 
fairthunder. In the old Boston Theatre 
is a wonderful thunder machine, which 
was built years ago in the days when 
theatre-goers demanded a full measure 
of ranting, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. In the dome of the theatre 
directly over the audience a cannon ball 
was started through a wooden trough or 
shoot, followed at short intervals by 
two or three other balls of different 
weights to vary the sound. The balls 
rolled around the back of the audi- 
torium to the fly-loft of the stage, thence 
to the back wall of the stage, where 
they dropped thirty-two feet to the 
stage floor, landing upon an iron plate 
with a deafening crash. The effect was 
realistic, inasmuch as the sound lasted 
nearly a minute, gradually increasing in 
volume until it culminated in a sharp 
and explosive peal, as all business-like 
thunder should. 

Nowadays the best thunder effect is 
made with very thin sheets of iron and 
steel plate, about four feet wide and 
five or six feet high. They are sus- 
pended by rope and the sound is pro- 
duced by shaking them from the lower 
end. Most travelling companies carry 
what is called a thunder-drum, made 
of light and resonant wood, four- 
cornered in shape and as large as 
a piece of cowhide will allow. Thumb- 
screws on the edges tighten up this 
instrument, and it is pounded with two 
sticks, the ends of which are as large, 
round and tough as a regulation base- 
ball. An anecdote that goes with this 
branch of stage work is to the effect 
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that on a certain occasion a manager 
was rehearsing a scene which called for 
a great deal of thunder at opportune 
moments to emphasize certain lines and 
“business” of the play. He was hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble with the 
man who worked the thunder-drum, 
and the scene had been repeated over 
and again. In the meantime, unob- 
served by those in the 
play-house, a real storm 
was approaching. A peal 
of thunder was heard, at 
which the stage manager 
roared out to the man be- 
hind the scenes: “Well, , | 
that is the worst you have ' 
done yet!” In reply to 
which the man _ threw 
down his drum-sticks in 
disgust and retorted: 
“ Well, if the Lord in heaven can’t suit 
you, I know that I never can.” 

The sound of wind is best produced 
by an invention called the siren wind 
machine, constructed with double-action 
pumps, which revolve two ordinary si- 
rens ; the howling noise thus produced, 
according to the force of the pressure 
desired, is increased through the trump- 
ets attached. An ordinary style of wind 
machine is made of a wheel about 
four feet in diameter, sim- 
ilar to a water-wheel, ex- 
cept that the paddles pro- 
ject one inch beyond the 
rim of the wheel, which is 
set in a frame and is turned 
with a handle like a grind- 
stone. A piece of stout 
alpaca -silk is made fast 
to one side of the frame 
supporting the wheel, 
stretched very tightly and 
secured to the frame on 
the other side. The rasping of the 
silk on the paddles of the wheel when 
turned, produces the screeching sound 
of wind. 

The eolian sound that wind makes 
among the telegraph wires on a frosty 
night was produced by playing two 
notes of a melodeon in the scene of a 
play showing the exterior of a railroad 
station on the prairie. 

In the same play a realistic train of 
cars dashed across the stage, the sound 





Bringing Down the House. 





The Old-fashioned Thunder-God. 








of which was made by drumming on a 
sheet of iron with bunches of wires. 

In military plays the sound of rapid- 
firing musketry is faithfully counter- 
feited by striking with bamboo sticks 
upon a large pad or cushion of leather. 
The galloping of horses is done with 
wooden hoofs, hollowed out, strapped 
to the hands of the operator, who 
strikes them, in imitation 
of the motion of the 
horses’ feet, upon a slab 
of marble, a portion of 
which is covered with sand 
to subdue the sound when 
the effect of distance is 
required. 

A small battery of short 
musket barrels, say a doz- 
en, well loaded with pow- 
der and wad, is all that is 
required to produce the sound of a heavy 
explosion. A liberal trail of powder is 
laid along the line of touch-holes, so that 
the entire battery is instantly discharged 
upon applying a torchlight. 

Every well-regulated melodrama re- 
quires a ‘“‘wood-crash” machine for 
producing the sound of a falling build. 
ing. In the farce-comedy, “ Rush 
City,” there is a realistic cyclone scene 
in which every building seems to fall to 
pieces. The din caused by 
the falling timbersis made 
with a machine that con- 
sists of a row of clapboards 
securely fastened at one 
end of a frame, at the oth- 
er end of which is a wind- 
lass revolved by a crank, 
and having pegs project- 
ing in such a way as to 
raise the clapboards and 
let them drop in quick 
succession. The din is 
regulated by the speed of the windlass. 

Among the most effective illusions in 
stage craft are the electrical rainstorm 
and snowstorm. The arc-light sciopti- 
con is again used. A slide is covered 
with reddish paint and ruled with 
parallel transparent lines. A small 
frame, on which rolls the finest gauze, 
is attached in front of the lenses of the 
sciopticon. When the light is operated 
the rolling gauze gives the rain the 
appearance of falling. The illusion is 














completed by the use of a “rain ma- 
chine,” which reproduces the sound 
of falling rain. A wooden drum is 
mounted on a frame and turned with a 
handle. Inside are strips of wood 
running the length of the drum. A 
quart of small pebbles are put inside. 
The strips of wood carry the pebbles 
around until they reach the top, when 
they fall to the bottom, producing a 
sound in imitation of falling rain or 
hail. Another device, consisting of a 
flat willow basket about two inches 
high, which is tipped up and down so 
that a handful of small, round pebbles 
are made to roll from one end to the 
other, produces more realistically than 
anything else the soft patter of falling 
rain. The sound of water dripping 
into a gutter or striking other water in 
a tank is best made with a xylophone, 
two or three of the higher notes of 
which are lightly tapped. 

For the electrical snowstorm the scene 
must be dark, with a blue light. The 
sciopticon throws a light through a 
cloth pierced with needle holes, mounted 
on rollers and worked by clock attach- 
ment so as to give a steady motion 
to the falling flakes. Where two or 
more sciopticons are used each roll of 
cloth is operated with different velocity, 
and the effect is perfect. The flakes 
seem to cross each other and chase in 
their downward flight, mingling, twist- 
ing and assuming the fantastical mo- 
tions of nature’s own product. 

In conclusion, let me say that if at a 
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Siren Wind Machine. 


play a china vase is accidentally smashed 
to pieces on the stage, do not think that 
its use is destroyed, for the “property 
man” will gather the broken fragments 
and dump them with others in a box 
kept for the purpose. Again, when 
you are startled in the action of the 
play by hearing a terrible crash just 
out of sight, portending a terrific en- 
counter or some one falling through 
six stories of skylights, I can assure 
you that the property man is industri- 
ously emptying his large collection of 
broken queensware from one box to an- 
other just out of sight, but very near 
the front of stage. 
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Mechanism for Electric Snow-storm. 
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ALMANACS 


By Frank W. Crane 


share of popularity in Amer- 

ica, and many of the early ones 
which were regarded with particular 
favor by our worthy ancestors, show 
considerable ingenuity in arranging the 
curious mixture of interesting and in- 
structive material for their coterie of 
regular readers. Benjamin Franklin, 
the newspaper publisher, philanthropist, 
electrician, Minister to France, and all- 
round able man and patriot, did not 
consider it beneath his dignity to pub- 
lish an almanac, and, like all things 
he did, he did it so well that its 
fame is known to-day by hundreds 


eee have had their full 





who have never even seen a copy. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, it was called, 
and as such attained a wide popu- 
larity. Franklin brought out the first 
number in 1732, just three years after 
he began publishing the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which soon became the most 
influential colonial newspaper. The 
first advertisement of this almanac, 
which appeared under the name of 
Richard Saunders, was printed in the 
Gazette, December 19, 1732; and be- 
fore the end of January three editions 
were sold. In his autobiography Frank- 
lin has a few interesting words to say 
about this almanac and his ideas of such 
publications. 

“T endeavored to make it,” 
he says, referring to Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack, “both enter- 
taining and useful, and it ac- 
cordingly came to be in such 
demand that I reaped consid- 
erable profit from it, vending 
annually near ten thousand. 
And observing that it was 
generally read, scarce any 
neighborhood in the province 
being without it, I considered 
it as a proper vehicle for con- 
veying instruction among the 
common people, who bought 
scarcely any other books; I 
therefore filled all the little 
spaces that occurred between 
the remarkable days in the 
calendar, with proverbial sen- 
tences, chiefly such as incul- 
cated industry and frugality, 
as the means of procuring 
wealth, and thereby securing 
virtue ; it being more difficult 
for man in want to act always 
honestly, as, to use here one 
of those proverbs, ‘it is hard 
for an empty sack to stand 
upright.’ 

“These proverbs, which 
contain the wisdom of many 
ages and nations, I assembled 
and formed into a connected 
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discourse, prefixed to the Almanack of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man 
to the people attending an auction. 
The bringing all these scattered coun- 
sels thus into a focus, enabled them to 
make greater impression. The piece 
being universally approved was copied 
in all the newspapers of the Continent ; 
reprinted in Britain on a broadside to 
be stuck up in houses ; two translations 
were made of it in French, and a great 
many bought by the clergy and the 
gentry to distribute gratis among their 
poor parishioners and tenants. In Penn- 
sylvania, as it discouraged useless ex- 
pense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence 
in producing that growing plenty of 
money, which was observable for several 
years after its publication.” 

In this mention of Franklin’s con- 
nection with almanacs, it is interesting 
to observe that his experiments in elec- 
tricity were used by an almanac com- 
piler in 1764 as an argument in the de- 
fence of astrology. This appears in a 
curious little almanac of but twenty- 
four pages published by Nathaniel Ames 
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of New Haven. The first two pages 
are devoted to a series of plausible ar- 
guments regarding the correctness of 
determining future events from the 
stars. Among other things, Mr. Ames 
says on this subject, “ Look back a few 
years and see with what contempt and 
as impious we treated those among the 
ancients, who instituted certain bodies 
to be used in defence against the ef- 
fects of thunder and lightning; they 
groped after the shadow of truth. But 
since such surprising discoveries have 
been made in electricity by our Country- 
man, yea by our Bostonian, the Hon. 
Benjamin Franklin, Esq., ’tis allowed 
that certain bodies are able to defend 
against the effects of thunder and light- 
ning ; and that very doctrine so lately 
despised is now admired, and the worthy 
author of these new discoveries justly 
held in the greatest honor by all the 
polite and enlightened Nations of Eu- 
rope. Enrolled among the first dis- 
coveries of curious things, when the full 
harvest of his fame is ripe, may the 
American Bards upon the Glassicord 
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The Story of General Putnam, from Strong's Almanack, 1791. 
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chant forth his Honor for generations 
to come.” 

A note in the text explains that this 
Glassicord was a musical instrument of 
glass invented by Mr. Franklin. 

Continuing on the subject of as- 
trology, Mr. Ames adds, “ Astrology has 
a philosophical foundation ; the celestial 
powers that can and do agitate and 
move the whole ocean, have also force 
and ability to change and alter the 
fluids and solids of the human body ; 
and that which can alter and change 
the fluids and solids of the body, must 
also greatly effect and influence the 
mind, and that which can and does ef- 
fect the mind has a great share and in- 
fluence on the actions of men.” 

At the back of this little almanac con- 
siderable space is given to what is 
termed “a page for the gentlemen,” 
containing some curious observations 
upon tobacco, snuff and punch. These 
are so amusing in their way, that a por- 
tion of them are given. The disserta- 
tion opens poetically as follows : 


‘The Minister, the Merchant and Physician, 

The Lawyer, and the deep-schem’d Poli- 
tician, 

Meet round the friendly Board, crown’d 
with the Bowl, 

Which drowns their Cares and recreates each 
Soul ; 

To smoke prepar’d the lighted Taper shines, 

Hold ! ere you burn this Leaf first read these 
Lines. 

The Objects of your looser Hours esteem, 

Tobacco, Snuff and Punch shall be my 
Theme. 


“First, of Tobacco, a native of 
America called Tobacco by the Span- 
iards from Tobago, an island in the West 
Indies where it grows in plenty; the 
Indians call it Petum. Strange that a 
plant which by its venemous qualities 
at first effects the senses in so disagree- 
able a manner, should be in such vogue 
and esteem by mankind. 


‘* Poison that cures, a Vapor that affords 
Content more solid than the Smiles of Lords, 
Rest to the Weary, to the Hungry, Food, 
The last kind Refuge, to the Wise and 

Good. 
Inspir’d by thee, dull Cits adjust the Scale, 
Of Europe’s Peace, when other Statesmen 
fail ; 
By thee protected, and thy Sister Beer, 
Poets rejoice, nor think the Bailiff near. 
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“The medicinal’ virtues of Tobacco 
are many, but it should not be used 
wantonly, for tho’ it is good in cold 
watry constitutions, in hot cholerick 
habits it is the reverse. I must needs 
be of opinion, says the incomparable 
Dr. Boerhave, that the smoaking of To- 
bacco is pernicious to lean and hypo- 
chondriae persons by destroying their 
appetite and weakening their digestion : 
Smoaking and chewing Tobacco creates 
thirst, which, to allay, occasions plenti- 
ful drinking, which drowns the stom- 
ach, weakens its tone and is often the 
cause of an universal ill-habit of body.” 
On the subject of punch, our almanac- 
man Ames opens with another grandilo- 
quent poem, and such enthusiasm does 
Mr. Ames evince upon this subject, that 
it is quite safe to believe that he was a 
personal admirer of the article himself. 


** Of mighty Punch, allow’d by Fate, 
To drown the Palate and the State ; 
Maudle the Gown-man’s holy Looks ; 
And make the Lawyer burn his Books ; 
Forgetful of his Patient’s Ills, 
Physicks the Doctor without Pills ; 
Yet the Punch for Aid is still implor’d, 
And by its Votaries ador’d. 
Nectarian Dew pure and divine, 
Belov'd by many more than Wine, 
Thou shar’st due Honors with the Vine; 
When Wine enflames, Punch does but cheer, 
Nor fuddles like the muddy Beer ; 
But like the Fountain, runs off clear. 


“The Punch-Drinkers of this day 
may certainly boast of an era wherein 
that liquor is made more suitable to the 
nature and constitution of man than the 
Punch which was made in the days of 
yore. That you may know what Punch 
was an hundred years ago, I shall give 
you a receipt verbatim from Doctor Sal- 
mon, to make a Bowl of Punch, viz: ‘ Fair 
water, 2 quarts, pure lime juice, a pint, 
treble refined sugar, 3 quarters of a 
pound, or better, mix and perfectly dis- 
solve the sugar, then add of choice 
Brandy 3 pints, stirring them well to- 
gether, and grating in one nutmeg.’ 
But to make a modern bowl] of Punch 4 
la mode, to the above quantity of water, 
six Lisbon Lemons, not quite so much 
sugar, one sixth part of the spirits, and 
the nutmeg to be omitted. 

“Yet modern Punch bids fair to cheat 
the Drunkard into Temperance ; for he 
may sooner hurt his belly than his brains 
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by such liquor. The acid of the fruit, 
the alkali of the spirits being mixed, 
naturalize the contrary salts of each in- 
gredient, tho’ the acid is predominent ; 
and the plentiful use of this liquor is 
hurtful to such as have weak bile and 
are subject to diseases arising from 
acidity.” 

It is interesting to see that at that 
early date of 1764, the manufacture of 
paper had been well started, and a curi- 
ous advertisement regarding the youth- 
ful industry, is the last thing printed in 
Mr. Ames’s almanac. It is as follows: 


Some years ago the art of Paper making 
was set up in this Province, tho’ for want of 
Persons that understood the Business, it 
failed ; but lately, one Mr. Clark has carried 
it on at the mills in Milton to as great perfec- 
tion as at Pennsylvania: And all the discour- 
agement the Manufacture at present meets 
with, is the want of Rags. If the Heads of 
Families, would, therefore, order their Chil- 
dren and Servants to collect and save the Rags 
that are often thrown away, they would not 
only receive a valuable consideration therefor, 
but promote a Manufacture whereby the ex- 
portation of some Thousands of Pounds a year 
would be saved to this Province. Cash for 
Rags of Linen, coarse and fine, old Sail Cloth, 
Cotton or Checks, will be given by Mr. Boyce 
near the South Battery in Boston or at the 
Paper Mills in Milton. 


Among the interesting items which 
occur in the calendars for each month, 
we learn that the commencement at Har- 
vard College took place on July 18 in 
1764, and the following lines right after 
it are quite suggestive of certain college 
actions of the present day: ‘ Much 
money sunk, much liquor drunk.” Dur- 
ing the latter part of April we have this 
announcement, “ Difference amongst 
Lovers but they make.it up again, again 
and again.” In the latter part of May, 
we read “The symptoms of the present 
day, denote the crop of flax and hay.” 
A reference to the Indian Tribes in the 
first week of October says, “ May the 
Indians which have broke league have 
no peace,” and a few weeks later we 
read, “ At such times the savages seem 
to be devil driven to mischief.” 

One of the most interesting, as well 
as one of the rarest, of early American 
almanacs is a curious little book for 
1777, called “ Bickerstaffs Boston Al- 
manack.” This, the inscription reads, 


was printed and sold by John Boyle in 
Marlborough Street, and Draper and 
Phillips, one door north of the Lamb 
Tavern in Newbury Street. The price 
of it was sixpence, but those who pur- 
chased by the dozen got them for four 
shillings. The great rarity of this al- 
manac now, which makes it worth more 
dollars than the number of pence which 
it was originally sold for, is due to the 
fact that it contains the first printed 
portrait of John Hancock, the noble 
American patriot and first President of 
our Provincial Congress. This portrait, 
which gives the almanac a sort of revo- 
lutionary character, is a decidedly crude 
engraving, and considerable speculation 
has arisen regarding the probable en- 
graver. Many have thought that it 
might have been Paul Revere, who, how- 
ever, is better known for his famous ride 
than for his abilities in the art of en- 
graving ; but in the latter respect, he is 
one of the earliest as well as one of the 
best that America had. If it could be 
proved that this picture of Hancock was 
the work of Paul Revere, the value of 
the almanac would be enhanced several 
times, but as there are no distinguishing 
marks on the picture, the problem may 
never be solved. The portrait, with a 
few complimentary allusions, occupies a 
whole page, and under the heading, 
“The Character of a Patriot,” is the fol- 
lowing quaint item : 

‘“‘He feels a more generous Principle 
reigning in his breast and governing all 
his actions ; whose soul is unbiased by 
sinister motives, unaffected by the al- 
lurements of riches and honors, and 
blind to all the charms of pleasure and 
grandure ; whom flattery with her syren 
tongue cannot fascinate, whom corrup- 
tion with her powerful bait cannot lure 
from his duty, whom threats cannot 
deter, nor frowns dismay ; whose love 
for the community is not extinguished, 
nay, nor even damped by the ingrati- 
tude of his countrymen, but still con- 
tinues.with an unabated glow. Notwith- 
standing all his discouragements, he 
still remains firmly attached to the 
constitution of the State, still invariably 
pursuing the good of the Whole. On 
this his whole attention is fixed, hither 
all his endeavors tend, here all his ac- 
tions terminate. View him in his most 




















private retirement, where he is no less 
active than in his public conduct. Here 
the whole force of his understanding is 
exerted, and every thought directed to 
the glory and welfare of his Country. 
When he has projected any plan for its 
advantage, and contemplates the various 
and complicated parts all harmoniously 
conspiring to the production of the de- 
sired effect, his soul is filled with a most 
refined delight, the most permanent 
satisfaction. Neither Milton, in painting 
his lovely paradise, nor the Bishop of 
Cloyne in adjusting his immaterial 
scheme, no, nor Newton in discovering 
and establishing the grand laws of nat- 
ure, felt pleasures more intellectual, 
joys more sublime.” 

Another interesting thing in connec- 
tion with this scarce little almanac, is its 
reference to some of the revolutionary 
incidents that had already taken place. 
Among the prominent days mentioned 
in the different months, we find oppo- 
site April 19, “Concord fight 1775,” 
and June 17 is remembered by the 
Battle of Bunker’s-hill ; for June 4 we 
read that George the Tyrant was born 
1738. 

Among the weather prognostications, 
the farmers read in the first week in 
July, that they would have good weather 
for Indian Corn, if not too dry, and 
pleasant evenings with “perhaps thun- 
der about this time ” were promised for 
the end of the month. In the middle 
of March it is stated that “the ladies 
now are dressed as gay as if it were the 
month of May.” 

Each month is prefaced with an inter- 
esting little poem, the one for December 
being as follows : 


The weather’s cold, warm clothes provide, 
And store of fuel, for winter’s tide ; 
And for to keep your stomach warm, 
A moderate glass can do no harm. 
And this is all that I this year shall pen, 
Next year expect to hear from me again. 


A series of almanacs which were very 
popular for many years throughout New 
England, were those bearing the in- 
scription, “By N. Strong, late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematicks and Natural 
Phylosophy in Yale-College.” This was 
Nehemiah Strong, a man of varied ac- 
complishments. He was born in North- 
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ampton, Mass., in 1730, and died at 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1807. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1755, 
and in 1770 was made the first Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, which position he held for eleven 
years. He was also a minister and at 
one time had charge of a church in 
Granby, Conn. He married a woman 
whose husband was supposed to have 
been lost at sea, but after several years 
he unexpectedly returned, and Prof. 
Strong gracefully resigned his wife to 
the man of her first choice. President 
Dwight of Yale College has referred 
to him as “a man of vigorous un- 
derstanding.” Mr. Strong evidently 
began his publication of almanacs 
shortly after leaving Yale College. 
They were all published at Hartford, 
printed by Elisha Babcock. He evi- 
dently continued them up to the time 
of his death, for among those from 
which the present references are taken 
is one of 1803. 

The most celebrated of Mr. Strong’s 
almanacs is the one for the year 1791. 
This contains a decidedly crude but 
quite famous picture of General Israel 
Putnam going into the cave to kill the 
wolf, while three men at the edge of the 
gave have hold of a rope tied around 
one of Putnam’s legs, ready to pull him 
out at an instant’s signal. A very amus- 
ing description of this memorable deed 
of General Putnam, which in some re- 
spects has eclipsed his revolutionary 
fame, is given as follows : 

“Soon after Mr. Putnam removed 
from Salem to Pomfret, he found him- 
self and his neighbors infested with 
Wolves which destroyed their sheep. To 
rid themselves of these ravenous beasts, 
they resolved to hunt for them, and es- 
pecially for the old She-wolf, which did 
the most mischief. This wolf had lost 
the toes of one foot, and thus her tracks 
were easily known from others’ tracks. 
By this means they pursued her quite 
to Connecticut River; then back to 
Pomfret, where she ran into a cavern or 
den among the rocks. Mr. Putnam tried 
to smoke out the wolf by burning straw 
and brimstone at the mouth of the cave ; 
but without success. He sent in his 
dogs to worry and drive out the wolf ; 
but the dogs being bitten by the wolf 
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came out and would not return. Mr. 
Putnam then urged his servant to enter 
the den and shoot the wolf, but he 
would not venture his life. At length, 
Mr. Putnam determined to risk his own 
life, and if possible, kill the wolf. The 
cavern was so small that he was obliged 
to creep on his belly. He therefore 
took a strip of birch bark, and lighted 
it, and having a rope tied to one leg, by 
which he might be pulled out, when he 
should give the signal, he crept into the 
den. When he had come near the wolf, 
she gnashed her teeth and began to 
growl. He saw the glaring eye-balls of 
the wolf, and kicking the rope, he was 
drawn out of the den so suddenly as to 
be stripped of his clothes. 

“Having loaded his gun with buck 
shot, he entered a second time, and as 
he approached the wolf, she growled, 
rolled her eyes, and snapped her teeth. 
Observing this, Mr. Putnam levelled his 
musket and fired; instantly he was 
drawn out, half suffocated with smoke, 
and stunned with the noise. As soon 
as the den was cleared of smoke, he 
entered a third time, and putting the 
torch to the wolf’s nose, found she was 
dead. Then taking her by the ears he 
kicked the rope, and his friends drew 
him and the wolf out together. Such is 
the effect of courage! Every one who 
wishes to be a hero, must be as bold as 
the brave Putnam.” 

Considerable change has been made at 
the present day in our college commence- 
ments, for in this almanac of 1791, we 
find that the commencement at Harvard 
occurred July 20th, the commencement 
at Yale College was September 14th, 
and at Dartmouth, September 21st. 
Vacation at Yale College began May 
6th. 

A curious almanac for 1803, published 
in Suffield, Conn., shows a slight im- 
provement upon many of the previous 
ones in the matter of illustrations, each 
month being embellished with a crude 
little picture typical of the season. Ex- 
pressions such as these occur here and 
there, throughout the weather reports : 
** Now expect a cold storm of snow, hail, 
or rain; Now the blooming orchards 
yield a charming prospect ; ine weath- 
er for planting Indian corn; Good 
weather for hay-making and harvesting ; 


Extreme hot weather day and night, and 
likely for sharp lightning and heavy 
thunder ; Rain about this time or I mis- 
take the planets.” 

Another of the many interesting feat- 
ures about these almanacs, is the accu- 
rate account given at the end of many 
of them of the distances between princi- 
pal towns and villages. Frequently the 
names of the tavern-keepers in the differ- 
ent localities are also mentioned. In 
Bickerstaff’s famous almanac of 1777 
several pages are devoted to this feature, 
making a regular travellers’ directory. 
On the road from New Haven to New 
York we find that there were eleven 
principal stopping-places, Kingsbridge 
being the last before reaching the city ; 
and the tavern-keeper at that place was 
Mr. Dykeman. The place now known as 
Mamaroneck was then spelled Merri- 
neck. The distance to the mouth of the 
Mississippi is placed at 930 miles ; some 
of the places being passed in reaching it 
from Quebec being Fort Frontenac, Ni- 
agara Falls, a storehouse, Fort Presque 
Isle, Beauf River, Ohio Falls, and the 
Mississippi. 

In an almanac for 1813 a full account 
of the roads is given, and in speaking 
about the turnpike from Boston to New 
York, it says that this road is turnpike 
almost the whole of the way, and having 
lately been shortened, is now the nearest 
and best road to New York. The dis- 
tance was 207 miles. Mr. Goodyear is 
mentioned as the keeper of the tavern 
in this city where the stages stopped, and 
a Mr. Mariner kept the house of enter- 
tainment in Harlem. Some of the places 
passed through on this turnpike were, 
Framingham, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Stafford, Tolland, Hartford, Berlin, 
Meriden, New Haven, Milford, Bridge- 
port, Fairfield, Stamford, Horseneck, 
Rye, New Rochelle, and Westchester. A 
note states that the inn-keepers are de- 
sired to send in their names by June, so 
that they may be published with the list 
of the. roads and towns. 

An interesting feature of Prof. 
Strong’s almanac for 1792 is the contri- 
bution of the Rev. Dr. Dwight, the fa- 
mous President of Yale, which takes the 
form of a series of poems moralizing the 
seasons. Each month has one of these 
poems, and as a sample of President 
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Dwight’s almanac poetry, the following 
are given : 


Behold the changes of the skies, 

And see the circling seasons rise ; 
Hence let the moral truth refin’d, 
Improve the beauty of the mind. 


Winter late with dreary reign, 
Rul’d the wide unjoyous plain ; 
Gloomy storms with solemn roar, 
Shook the hoarse resounding shore. 
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Youth and peace and beauty there, 
Forever dance around the year ; 

An endless joy invests the pole, 

And scenes of ceaseless pleasure roll. 


As a sample of the witticisms pub- 
lished in the back of this almanac is the 
following: “A countryman being re- 
quested to help a member of Congress 
out of a ditch, replied that he had no 
hand in state affairs.” 


THE DIGNITY OF MR. JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF 


By Edwin Lefevre 





F nobody ever was as 
q , wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked, I doubt if any- 
body could possibly be 
as important as J. 
Krauskopf appeared. 
Of the thirty-two sten- 
ographers who an- 
swered my advertise- 
ment none impressed 
me so strongly as Mr. 
Krauskopf. And if the 
entire Supreme Court 
of the United States, 
black gowns, white 
hair and ali, had been 
among the “appli- 
cants,” I am sure I 
still should make this 
assertion. He was a 
neatly dressed, slim 
cA“: chap, about five feet 
pa - — short, who carried 
himself straighter than an _ extraordi- 
narily straight arrow. His features 
were placidly regular, and his head was 
so fixed upon his neck, and his neck 
upon his shoulders, that I instinctively 
felt myself before the personification 
of Dignity. His forehead was perhaps 
two-and-one-half inches high, but he 
wore his dark-brown hair brushed back 
fiercely, like a hirsute gesture of com- 
mand. 
I asked: “ You are Mr. Krauskopf?” 
“That is my name,” he replied with 
dignity. 














“How old are you?” 

“T am in my twentieth year.” 

“Have you had any experience in 
this work ?” 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

He said this so decidedly that I felt 
abashed. I could only proceed, difti- 
dently: “ And the terms are agreeable 
to you?” 

“They are satisfactory,” he said, cor- 
rectingly. “If my services should hap- 
pen to become indispensable to you,” 
he added, “I should expect a substan- 
tial increase in my salary.” 

“In the event of such a contingency,” 
I replied, awed in spite of myself, “ the 
rest will follow with inexorable logic.” 

I could see that he was pleased with 
my words—though I did not know then 
that it was with their size—and he 
said, gravely: “When do you wish me 
to enter upon my duties?” 

I happened to glance at the master- 
ful ceiling-ward curl of his “pompa- 
dour” and said, timidly: ‘“ At once, if 
you are ready.” 

And he replied calmly: ‘Certainly, 
I am always prepared for emergencies 
of this nature.” 

I found him a “rapid stenographer 
and a speedy operator on the type- 
writer,” as he had described himself in 
the letter applying for the position. 
Unfortunately my enunciation was of- 
ten indistinct, and as he would never 
ask me to repeat—it being beyond his 
power to admit any inferiority, even by 
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In the privacy of his desk corer, 


implication, of hard hearing—he would 
transcribe from his notes the most 
absurd, Mrs. Partingtonian things im- 
aginable. Again, his absolute love of 
truth made him the most literal-minded 
person in the world. Once, to assure 
myself of it, I proceeded to dictate the 
following : 


Wiliam IT, 
Emperor of Germany, 
Berlin. 


My Dear Wriuie: I hope you are well 
and happy. However, my chief object in writ- 
ing this is toask you if you think I could get 
comfortable quarters in your town next sum- 
mer, as I intend to pay you a visit. I trust 
the children are enjoying good health. With 
best regards to Otto, Von Waldersee, and the 


rest of the boys, 
I am, as ever, 
Yours sincerely. 


This cheap effort he brought in, 
word for word, with the other letters I 
had dictated to him. I looked at him 
wonderingly. 

“Ts there anything wrong?” he said, 
calmly. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, hastily ; “did 
you—er—address the envelope ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let me see it, please.” 


He brought it to me. It read: 


rc— = 


To Ilis Majesty 
William IT. (Hohenzollern), 
|  Lmperor of Germany and King of | 
Prussia, 
Berlin, 
Germany. 
| Per S. S. ‘* Fuerst Bismarck.’ 


“You are very well informed,” I said 
to him after a pause. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, with a proud 
dignity. “I have given considerable 
study to every subject. Shall I copy it 
in your personal letter-book ?” 

“No, thanks,” said I. “I will attend 
to it myself.” 

Sesquipedalian words did not disturb 
him. He would, in the privacy of his 
desk corner, surreptitiously consult a 
pocket dictionary when he was in doubt 
as to their spelling. Oftener than not he 
did not understand them, and I think he 
rather admired the ease with which I 
could use some of the vocabulary mon- 
strosities. Once, when the sky was 
overcast, I paused in my dictation and 
looked at the sullen clouds. I feared 
snow, but, wishing to ascertain pre- 
cisely what the probabilities were of a 
storm, I said, “Mr. Krauskopf, have 
you ever achieved signal success in the 
pursuit of meteorological prognostica- 
tion ?” 

Of all these words “meteorological ” 
alone had a familiar sound to him. He 
looked at me with his dignified brown 
eyes and said, “ What kind of mate- 
rial ?” 

“The weather,” I said ; “do you think 
we'll have snow to-night ?” 

He contemplated the sky solemnly, 
and shook his head. ‘“ That is very hard 
to say. We may. And, again,” he 
added, oracularly, ““we may not, you 
see.” 

One afternoon he came to me and 
told me that he desired to speak with 
me. He looked so serious that I feared 
something had happened to him. 

“What is it?” I asked. 











“Well, I am undecided whether to 
pursue the study of zodlogy or to devote 
my evenings to jurisprudence.” I could 
see he was in love with the sound of the 
words. 

“Of course,” said I, “ the law offers a 
more profitable field.” 

“Yes; jurisprudence,” with a slight 
emphasis on the word “is a very useful 
thing ; but zodlogy is a science—a very 
fine science, indeed.” 

“Study both,” I suggested. 

He looked sternly at the left-hand 
corner of my desk. After a minute’s 
silence he said, with decision, “ Yes, I 
shall undertake the study of both. And 
after I master them I think I shall con- 
sider the Spanish language and litera- 
ture.” 

I remember that once, after a two- 
days’ meditation, during which he had 
looked more than usually impressive —he 
was one of the favored few who do their 
thinking visibly— he approached me 
with much seriousness and said, “ Did it 
ever happen to you in the course of your 
career to meet any persons whose opin- 
ions of themselves were better than the 
facts really warranted ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied, emphati- 
cally. 

“Then,” said he, graciously, “then, 
sir, your experience coincides with 
mine ; yes, sir, I may say it coincides 
with mine!” 

I do not think that I can convey by 
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At the left-hand corner of my desk. 
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means of words 
an adequate 
idea of his won- 
derful dignity 
of body, mien, 
and mind. He 
could no more 
help stalking 
when he went 
from place to 
place, than a 
healthy man 
can avoid feel- 
ing hungry af- 
ter a six-hours’ 
fast. His frown 
was veritably Olympian; and as he 
seemed to regard a frown as a necessary 
concomitant of a thought, the atmos- 
phere about his desk was always per- 
meated with a majestic wisdom that 
repelled frivolity. 

He always signed “J. Krauskopf,” 
and once I asked him what the initial 
stood for. 

“Joseph,” he replied. 

I never knew that Joseph was such a 
remarkably dignified name until I heard 
him pronounce it. I could not con- 
ceive that anybody had ever called him 
by a nickname; and, indeed, I often 
wondered whether his parents addressed 
him as “ Mr. Krauskopf,” as I did. It 
used to make me tremble for his mother, 
sometimes, to fancy that she might for- 
get herself and call him by the loving 
but undignified diminutive of “ Joe!” 

Of a Saturday afternoon, a mid-sum- 
mer half-holiday, I happened to be pass- 
ing by a respectable street, rather far 
up-town. 

There were numerous children of va- 
rious ages playing about on the side- 
walk, and on the steps of a modest 
three-story brick house a little boy of 
five and a girl of about seven sat se- 
dately. A small, rather disreputable- 
iooking mongrel was limping a few feet 
ahead of me. When he came to the 
stoop on which the children were, his 
strength seemed to desert him, and 
with a tired little hop he climbed on 
the step immediately below that on 
which the youngsters sat. He looked 
at them and was evidently reassured 
by what he saw in their faces, for he 
stretched himself at full length, with 
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his nose between his paws, and closed 
his eyes. 

The children looked at him with 
marked astonishment. Presently they 
bent over him, pityingly. 

“Poor doggie!” said the little boy, 
in such a sympathetic voice that I halt- 
ed and watched the group. 

“ He is blind,” said the girl. “ Blind; 
B, L,I, N, D; blind.” 

“No, he ithn’t,” lisped the little boy. 
“Ith you, doggie ?” 

The dog opened his eyes, stared at 
the youngsters, and closed them again. 

“There !” said the little boy triumph- 
antly. ‘He ithn’t blind. He’'th only 
tired.” 

“How do you know?” queried the 
girl, evidently unconvinced. 

Then, to put an end to her doubts 
the little boy bent down, opened his 
chubby hand before the dog’s face and 
said, seriously, 

“ Doggie, how many fingerth do I 
hold up?” 

Before doggie could answer, a famil- 
iar voice said, 

“Frederick, what are you doing to 
that strange dog?” It was my digni- 
fied stenographer. 

“How do you do, Mr. Krauskopf?” 
said I, approaching. “Do you live 
here ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“And this is your brother, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and that is my sister,” he 
replied, in so formally introductory a 
tone that I instinctively raised my hat 
and bowed. The children had risen 
and were regarding me with grave curi- 





“How many fingerth?" 


osity. “ Doggie” languidly stood up, 
yawned, and found another napping- 
place on the edge of the sidewalk. 

“* What is your name, my little man?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘ Frederick Krauskopf.” 

* And yours, young lady?” 

“Wilhelmina Krauskopf.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Krauskopf, with a 
slight—a very slight—frown. 

“Vrederick } . » 

“ Wilhelmina § Krauskopf, SIR! 
hastily said the two children in unison. 

“TI trust you will allow me to get 
them some fruit,” I said to Mr. Kraus- 
kopf. And then I turned to Wilhel- 
mina and asked her: “ Would you like 
some fruit?” 

“Fruit; F,R,U,T; fruit,’ she re- 
plied, bashfully. 

I looked at Mr. Krauskopf inquiringly 
and he told me, very solemnly : “She is 
now learning orthography at school. I 
told her to spell aloud every word that 
she hears. It is the best—in fact, it is 
the only way to learn spelling. Fruit ; 
F, R, U, 7, T; fruit,” he added, turning 
to Wilhelmina, who repeated, obediently, 
“Fruit; F, R, U, 7, T; fruit.” 

“Well, come on,” I said to them. 
And Mr. Krauskopf, holding the children 
by the hand, walked slowly with me to- 
toward the corner-stand. I bought 
half a dozen oranges for each of the 
children and presented them with my 
compliments. 

“ What do you say, children?” said 
Mr. Krauskopf, reprovingly. 

“Thank you, thir,” lisped the little 
boy ; and Wilhelmina murmured, grate- 
fully, ‘“ Thanks ; T,H,A,N,K,S ; thanks.” 

* Well, good-by,” I said. 

““Good-by,” replied the three in 
chorus. 

It was owing to this pleasant episode 
that every other day thereafter I would 
ask Mr. Krauskopf after the children’s 
health. His answer was invariably the 
same: “They are both well, I thank 
you.” 

One morning, about six weeks, I 
think, after the memorable afternoon, 
Mr. Krauskopf came to me while I was 
reading over my mail, and said: “If 
you have no strenuous objections, I 
should like to leave early to-day, sir.” 

He never before had made such a 


























‘Thanks; T,H,A,N,K,S; thanks.” 


. request and I said: “Certainly.” And 
seeing an unwonted air of sorrowful 
resignation on his face, almost theatrical 
in its intensity, I asked: “There is 
nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

“Yes, sir; my little brother is dan- 
gerously ill.” 

“T am very sorry,” said I, thinking 
of my little friend. “ Frederick, is it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, in a low tone. 

“Why, you may go now,” I told him, 
“They may need you.” 

* But the letters ” he began. 

“ Hang the letters,” I said, in righteous 
indignation at his thoughts of business 
duties on such an occasion. “Go; I'll 
answer the urgent ones and leave the 
rest for you to-morrow. What is the 
matter with him ? ” 

“ He is very ill indeed. 
same trouble last year.” 

This did not enlighten me, but I be- 
thought me of the chubby-faced little 
boy who had asked the tired dog how 
many fingers he held up, and I said 
“Go home at once. And if I can be of 
any use to you, don’t hesitate to let me 
know, my dear boy.” And for fear that 
he might resent my familiarity in so 
addressing him, I added, sternly, “ Do 
you hear? Icommand you to inform 
me if I can serve you in any way. I 
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trust that it is not as serious as you 
think.” 

I extended my hand; he grasped it 
firmly and looked at me with gratitude ; 
then he took his hat to go. At the door 
he paused and said, in that dignified 
way of his, “I only hope that he will 
not expire before I arrive.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” I asked, too 
sincerely grieved to laugh at his mag- 
niloquence. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t come to-morrow unless he 
should improve. Telegraph to me in the 
morning if you need anything,” I said. 
* Any advance———” 

For the first time in the eight months 
that he had been with me, Mr. Kraus- 
kopf actually mumbled, undignifiedly ! 

On the next morning he was at his 
desk as usual, when I reached the of- 
fice. 

“Good-morning ; how is. your little 
brother ?” I asked. 

“He is much better, I thank you,” 
he replied, calmly. 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“Yes,” he went on, with his custom- 
ary dignity, “the physician is of the 
opinion that he is now out of danger.” 

There was not the slightest trace of 
worriment on his face. He was calmly 
and carefully dusting the type-writer. 
An hour later he came with his note- 
book to “take” my letters. I noticed 
that his hand was perfectly steady. 

Somewhat astonished at his compla- 
cent composure, I said, with thought- 
less cruelty: “Mr. Krauskopf, suppos- 
ing your little brother had died, what 
would you have done?” 

And he replied, very calmly: “So 
long as he was deathly ill, I was natur- 
ally uneasy in my own mind. But if his 
demise had occurred, he would have 
been in God’s hands. And in that 
event,” he added, with impressive dig- 
nity, “I should not have been ner- 
vous !” 

Wherefore I am convinced that my 
dignified stenographer must be a happy 
man. For if he respects himself ex- 
ceedingly, he loves the Truth, he loves 
his family, and he loves God. And 
such men are indeed blessed. 
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AN ECHO OF ARCADY 


By Isabel Bowman Finley 
Scene. A Woodland Path. 


HE. 


And so, 
Where flowers grow 
You’ve been astray ? 


SuHe. 


Behold my spoils! these tender, plumy ferns ; 
These violets, blue and white, so shy, so sweet; 
This vaunting lily, like a sunset’s flare 

Of red and gold, and this one’s spider web 

Of silvry sheen ; and next these monkey-cups 
Of sage-green yellow like a storm-swept sea ; 
And buttercups, and innocents so blue, 

And deer’s-tongue, incense of the fragrant woods 
And sweet to press, that, on a winter’s day, 

Its fragrance waft our fancy back to spring. 


He. 


Found you naught else? 


Sue. 


Why, yes; a mocking bird 
Sang in a tree near by, as if its throat, 
Its slender little throat of gray, would burst 
With joy of the song it sang, and yet 
Thro’ all its song there swept an unknown key, 
A minor cadence of a thrilling chord, 
That ran like golden liquid thro’ my brain 
And set my heart to throbbing like the note 
The bird had set his strain to. 


He (aside). 
Good! (Aloud) Naught else ? 


SHE. 


Naught save a breeze, a lazy, roving breeze, 

That gypsying thro’ the woods, intent on play, 

Came, humming to itself, athwart my path 

And, brushing by my ear (methinks in sport), 

Sang low, and mocking, too, the very song 

The bird had thrilled the morn with: and the waves, 
Treading upon each other on the sands, 

Caught the refrain and like the timbre of dreams 
They crooned it to themselves, perchance to me. 
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He. 
Found you naught else? 


SHE. 
Naught else. 


HE. 
No heart ? 
Sue (surprised). 
A heart? 
HE (tenderly). 


My heart! I put it there that, all unseen, 
In plucking flowers you might pluck it too, 
And as you laid the blossoms on your breast 
It, leaping up, might wake you with a kiss; 
And so, 
Where flowers grow 
I hid my heart. 


SHE (pondering). 


There was a thing, a running, creeping thing, 
That changed its color with each resting-place— 
Green on the leaves, russet ’gainst the bark, 
Vermilion with this lily in my hand. 

It gave itself to all, was true to none. 

Was this your heart ? 


He (warmly). 
Nay. 


SHE. 
Was it falser still? 
Perchance the breeze, that lightly sped its way, 
Wooing the leaves and blossoms, woods and lea, 
And playing lover to the rippling gulf, 
Kissing it into dimples, then, in rage, 
Lashing it into moanings—this your heart ? 
Ah, me! 
He (desperately). 
Nay, nay— 
SHE. 


Oh, then, perchance it took 
The semblance of the waves that kissed the sands, 
And murmured to them all the softest things 
A lover knows to woo with; then, in scorn, 
Left them deserted, scarred, and seamed with care 
And wreckage of their hopes—your heart the waves? 


He (firmly). 


Hear me you must this once! “Iwas none of these ; 
But poured its passion in the thrilling song 
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The bird sent throbbing thro’ your heart and brain 
Like wine’s swift current—for true Love has keys 
He fingers with a firm yet tender touch, 

That sets vibrating in each separate heart 

The golden chord that wakes it into life. 

He is the Minstrel singing an old tale 

That lives anew each time he strikes his harp. 
He is the Wizard, changing at his touch 

A mortal to a god, hard gold to dust. 

He is the Artist, painting all the world 

In radiant colors from a palette set 

In hopes and dreams and yearnings—sweet the dreams, 
Sweeter the hopes, the yearnings, joy and pain! 
Love is the Healer, drawing from the blind 

The darkened veil, and gives them sight to see 
The rainbow glowing in the new-born sky. 

He is the Priest, who breathes his sacred vows 
Before an image he has raised up 

Of maiden purity and charm, and which 

He sanctifies in worship as a saint. 

Love is the Moses to a sleeping world ; 

He strikes it with his rod, and lo! the dawn, 
And rush of living waters from the rock. 

He is the Hero, fighting in the front 

With conquering sword ; the Coward, skulking far 
And trembling at each cloud that flecks the sun. 
He is the Saint, the Sinner, but, alas! 

Never the Sage; for Love is Love, nor acts, 

Nor reasons under rule save in his sleep— 

A dribbling Folly masked in Wisdom’s garb— 


Sue (demurely ; interrupting). 


Methinks I’ve also read that Love is dumb ; 
That babbling waters mark the shallow brook, 
But pools lie still. 


He. 


Ay, true—in epigram ! 
But when the storm-cloud bursts upon the pool 
It speaks as loudly as the babbling brook. 
Passion is never dumb. 


Sue. 


And yet—and yet— 
This love you speak of seems so far removed— 
The love of artists for a flushing cloud, 
The love of children for a passing show, 
The love of poets for a sounding phrase— 
So far, so very far, as sky from tree! 


He. 


Peyverse, perverse! It is no more removed 
Than I from you. 
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SHE, 


Forsooth, a good long road, 
For I must hasten home. 


HE (pulling out a detaining hand). 


Nay, stay and hear 
But one more plea—my heart must speak its love, 
Its changeless, boundless, yearning love for you, 
Or die with longing of the unsaid words! 


Sue (thoughtfully). 


"Twere sweet to die on such a morn; the birds 
To sing the Nune Dimittis, and the woods 
Sweet lullabies of rest, and I, your friend, 

To scatter flowers on the dear, dead thing— 


He (angrily). 


A flirt and heartless ; I have wasted breath— 


SHE. 


“A dribbling Folly masked in Wisdom’s garb!” 
The epigram is truth, as you have found. 

Folly is Love, Love Folly, as you said, 

The very pith of sageness! Why be wroth 
With your own wisdom? (Laughs.) 


He. 


Mockery seems your mood. 
Mock on, but mock the woods, for I am gone! (Goes.) 


Sue (quickly). 


The flowers—stay! I give them all to you. 
Yes, heartless I; so, should you find astray 
Within the blossoms a poor, helpless thing, 
Trembling and weak, in need of loving care, 
Return it me unecrushed by biting scorn ; 
It could not help itself—its flight was planned— 
So shy, so young, it is not wise as you, 
So you must treat it tenderly. Poor thing! 
For know— 
Where flowers grow 
I hid—my heart. 
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Crea Keuiy, by 8. R. Crockett. Mr. 
Crockett has never done anything so good as 
this. The adventures of Cleg, the street 
Arab, are full of humor and pathos. He is 
a thorough boy, a very good sort too, In 
spite of his atmosphere and surroundings, his 
ideas of honor and loyalty and chivalry might 
often put to shame those of many ‘‘grown- 
ups.” Pure fun, exquisite tenderness, and a 
touch of tragedy are the features of the book. 
There is a sympathetic quality in all of Mr. 
Crockett’s work which affects the reader as if 
he were brought into personal contact with 
the writer. Bound in a tasteful cover decora- 
ted with thistles, it is an attractive volume. 
Price, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Tat Girt From Boeora, by Clarice Irene 
Clinghan. The story of a Hudson River min- 
ister, living in a home ‘constructed like a 
sum in long division, there being a wing on 
either side while the house proper was long,” 
who falls in love with a freakish beauty from 
South America. In spite of some absurdities 
and of frequent turgidness, the book is not 
without considerable strength. There are 
bits of good description, and phrases such as 
“The traveler was sandwiched between an 
unchanging sky and an unchanging earth.” 
There is, too, somewhat of caustic humor, 
such as the description of the man who mar- 
ried an illiterate wife and found out that “a 
mutual admiration for her pretty face was all 
they had incommon.” ‘‘I should feel like 
Alexander Selkirk on the Isle of Patmos,” 
sighed the lady. “St. John, my dear,” 
prompted the husband. ‘‘ Well, what about 
him?” ‘*He was on the Isle of Patmos, you 
know.” ‘Oh, was he there, too? It seems to 
have been quite a resort for great men, doesn’t 
it?’ (The Home Publishing Co., New York.) 


In A SILENT WoRLD: THE LOVE Story OF 
A Dear Mute. By the author of ‘* Views of 
English Society.” The title of this little book 
would lead one to expect something quite out 
the common in the way of pathos and tender- 
ness. The expectation is not realized, as it is 
simply dreary with a dreariness that fills one 
with wonder that the proof-readers and com- 
positors kept themselves awake long enough 
to get it into book form. Hannah More and 
Charlotte Elisabeth are lively reading in com- 
parison. It is old-fashioned without simplic- 
ity, and each character is more wooden than 
the other. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 





A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. As a scientific, thorough-going 
attack upon the troubles of that unwieldy 
monster, the English language, this dictionary 
is so earnest and effective as to be positively 
romantic. Instead of stating only the dogma 
of one man, or a jury working as one, it reg- 
isters the opinions of specialists, scholars, and 
people of dignity in public life all round the 
English-speaking world. Reforms in the lan- 
guage are suggested with great consistency 
and modernity of plan, though the old forms 
still find place. Scientific terms are the cru- 
cial test of any dictionary fit for this in- 
ventive age; and in this field the Standard 
dictionary stands unrivalled, having had the 
active co-operation of the great societies in at- 
taining the utmost exactness and completeness. 
To compare it with the best of its rivals is to 
be impressed especially with the perfection of 
its system, the liberality of its generalship, and 
the tireless nicety of its detail. Indeed, it is 
so splendid a triumph that it is a great work of 
art as well as a magnificent scientific achieve- 
ment. To the popular audience, too, it may 
be commended as the most liberal, the most 
modern, and the nearest to infallibility of all 
oracles on the English language. In short, it 
is of all dictionaries the best representative of 
modern life and principles. In one or two 
volumes, $12 to $22, according to binding. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co,, New York, London, 
and Toronto.) 


SunrisE Storres: A GLANCE AT THE 
LITERATURE OF JAPAN. By Roger Riordan 
and Tozo Takayanagi. These twenty chap- 
ters, covering the traditions, folk-lore, myths, 
poems, and plays of Japan, give interesting 
* amg ag of the nation and its characteristics, 
or it isin stories like these that the salient 
features show themselves—the results of cus- 
toms that have so long persisted that they have 
become the very atmosphere of the country. 
It is the expressed belief of the authors that 
the best of Japan’s literature does not bear 
translation, and that its beauties disappear 
‘‘when pressed into the mould of a foreign 
language,” sending the reader back ‘‘ to those 
ballads in blue China, those sonnets in chased 
silver, those poems in old gold lacquer that 
first drew the attention of Westerners to the 
Land of the Sunrise.” The titles to some of 
the stories are fascinating : ‘‘ The Forty-Seven 
Free Lances,” ‘‘ Adventures of a Vagabond 
Priest,” “ The Piping Times of the Tokuga- 
wa,” and ‘‘ The Golden Calabashes,” Cloth, 
$1.50. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

















Memorrs oF A LitTtLE Giri. By Wini- 
fred Johnes. What Mark Twain did for 
male humanity in his study of childhood at 
short range, Mrs. Johnes has done for girls 
and women in the story of Bessie Benton. 
The heroine is an impulsive and generous 
girl, with a vivid imagination, and the epi- 
sodes of her child-life are presented with syim- 
pathetic simplicity and naturalness. She is 
something of a tomboy, but has a feminine 
refinement which prevents coarseness, and a 
sense of humor which is a foe to the common- 
place. The life in the growing West, on 
2a farm with a transplanted New England 
flavor, and later in the provincial town, with 
its quaint humors and strongly marked char- 
acters, is narrated with a dash that will make 
many a woman see again her youth, and see 
it interpreted in a most kindly light. Cloth, 
75 cents. (The Transatlantic Publishing Co., 
New York.) 

LEAVES OF THE Lotos. By David Banks 
Sickels. Poor poetry is so much worse than 
bad prose that it is strange how little its au- 
thors seem to appreciate its emptiness. It is 
fortunate that Colonel Sickels’ capabilities as 
a diplomatic representative of this country 
were not on a par with his qualifications as a 
bard. The elaborateness in the mechanical 
makeup of his volume only emphasizes the 
cheapness of his verse. Every other page is 
blank, too, and those milk-white pages are 
really the best reading in the book. While 
the grainmar is puzzling at some times, the 
metre is at others, so things are well balanced. 
There is a portrait, too! Cloth, $1. (J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons, New York.) 

Tue Last ToucueEs. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford. In this, the day of short stories, it would 
be difficult to find one more distinctly individ- 
ual and original than the one giving its title 
to this volume, Artistic and finished, it re- 
minds one of de Maupassant’s work. It is 
pervaded by the subtle perception, the under- 
current of passion and deep-rooted pessimism, 
which characterize everything Mrs. Clifford 
writes. There is almost no action from be- 
ginning to end, but it is full of dramatic 
power and delicate touches. Most of the other 
stories are well done. *‘ An Interlude” and 
‘*The Last Scene of the Play” are especially 
dramatic and strong. ‘‘ Thomas’”’ is a dear 
little bit of human nature, and free from the 
morbidness which one cannot help feeling 
to be aggressive in ‘‘ A Sorry Love Story” 
and others. Paper, 50 cents. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 

Tue RvuueEs or Gor, codified and annotat- 
ed by J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S., and 
W. Rutherford. The recent and rapid spread 
of golf makes such a book as this a great con- 
tribution to the world of sport. The gener- 
ally accepted St. Andrew’s Rules are carefully 
rearranged and classified so as to simplify the 
game for the beginner. Cloth, 75 cents. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Sunset Pass, by Capt. Charles King. A 
new edition. Paper, 25 cents. (American 
Publishers’ Corporation, New York.) 
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A Fas or Summer. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. Written some few years ago, this 
story has not the charm which characterizes 
the later work of the author, though as Kather- 
ine’s character develops, she becomes alive 
and interesting. Her escape from a brutal 
husband who confesses he married her for 
money, and the happiness she finds for a time 
on the Continent in the friendship of a man 
who imagines her to be free, constitute the 
only ‘* Flash of Summer ” that ever came into 
her life, for the story ends sadly. Though 
dealing with the everlasting ‘‘ marriage prob- 
lem,” the subject is handled with entire ab- 
sence of fin de siécle phraseology, and ‘the 
young person ” could find no evil in its pages. 
Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Miss Stuart’s Lecacy. By Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. All who have read and enjoyed (as 
who could help doing?) ‘ The Potter's 
Thumb” will welcome with delight this new 
book by the same author, which, though hard- 
ly up to that delightful piece of work, is, all 
the same, an interesting and clever story, full 
of the local color of that most picturesque 
and enchanting of countries, India. The 
characters are individual, strong and distinct. 
Though ‘ lenient in scenery ” (to quote from 
Lowell), Mrs. Steel gives us some delicious 
bits of description, and the entire atmosphere 
is vivid and palpitating with the life and color 
and pathetic mystery which spell the word 
India. Paper, 50 cents. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


Do Everytuinec : A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
Worvp’s Waite Ripsoners. By Frances 
E. Willard, President of the World’s W.C. 
T. U. A pamphlet of 219 pages giving the 
history of the inception, organization, con- 
stitution, and work of The Woran’s Christian 
Temperance Union from December, 1874, up 
to the present time. ‘‘ Prohibition, Woman’s 
Liberation, and Labor’s Uplift” being the aim 
of the association. It is interesting to read of 
the sincere devotion and self-sacrificing labor 
of this band of Christian woman, whose hearts 
are in their work, and the especial object of 
the book is the giving instructions as to the 
formation of branches, and the exact method 
of conducting meetings—the formule of dif- 
ferent pledges, etc. Miss Willard writes forc- 
ibly and clearly; and, though her views are, 
as a matter of course with all reformers, ex- 
treme, one must acknowledge that in dealing 
with the question of temperance she is much 
less intemperate than the average believer in 
total abstinence. Her earnestness is inspiring, 
and one feels sure that she possesses all the 
courage of her convictions. 

Miss Willard says: ** The ‘ Do Everything 
Policy’ was not of our choosing, but is an 
evolution,” and again, *‘ Everything is not in 
the Temperance Reform, but the Temperance 
Reform should be in Everything.” Hence the 
title of the book. Thirty-five cents. (The 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, 
The Temple, Chicago). 
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Her Senator, by Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. A book that is not cleverly enough 
written to do harm. It describes a young 
married woman who, after some years of 
champagne suppers and similar entertainments 
with a great variety of men, decides to get a 
divorce and secure a senator. She is notat all 
particular as to the means, and, after incidents 
modelled after those which occurred in the life 
of the adventuress in the ‘‘ Gilded Age,” prom- 
ises ‘“ Her Senator ” the granting of his wishes 
if, on atrust bill before the Senate, he will 
vote in such a way as to make her wealthy. 
She is amazed to find that he desires matri- 
mony, and the book ends in a halo of purity. 
The book is tiresome, and unrelieved by 
brightness or wit. Paper, 50 cents. (The 
Home Publishing Co., New York.) 


MAKING FRIENDS AND KEEPING THEM, by 
Katherine E. Conway. Thisis Volume II of 
the Family Sitting-room Series, and treats 
many of the delicate points arising in the 
every-day life. Cloth, 50 cents. (Pilot Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston.) 


SLEEPING Fires. By George Gissing. 
* Old Style” should have been added to the 
title of this little tale. The occasional sugges- 
gestions of modern thought scattered through- 
out seem strangely out of place and incon- 
gruous with the somewhat stilted diction, 
The women are not in the least alive, and 
therefore are not interesting. Two of the men 
are better, though the hero (one of the two) is 
much less real than the one ideal archzolo- 
gist, who is quite amusing. One is more or 
less interested in the story, which is not defi- 
cient in a certain sort of of strength. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


Tue DANCER IN YELLOW, by W. E. Norris. 
Mr. Norris could not write a dull story, let 
him try ever so hard, and though this cannot 
touch those two delightful books, ‘* Matri- 
mony” and ‘‘ M’lle de Mersac,” itis very 
agreeable reading, telling the story of a pro- 
fessional dancer, together with the hero’s in- 
fatuation for her, in a picturesque, sympa- 
thetic fashion. Somehow, one always likes 
the men in Mr. Norris’ books—the men he 
means one to like, that is—and there is never 
a bad taste in one’s mouth after reading one of 
his stories. Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


A BRIDE FROM THE DESERT, by Grant 
Allen. An exciting story of the captivity of 
two English women (passengers on the P. & O. 
steamer) for a week on the coast of Africa. 
It is told with a good deal of spirit, but is, on 
the whole, as it would seem, quite unneces- 
sarily ‘‘ bluggy,’’ as one of ‘‘ Helen’s babies ” 
would say. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 


A Roman SinGer, by F. Marion Crawford, 
One of the author's earlier works, and among 
the most delightful, with Italian atmosphere 
and charm, Paper, 50 cents. (Macmillan & 


Co., New York.) 
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THE Wrone Man, by Dorothea.Gerard. 
An interesting, picturesque Polish story, full 
of local color and quite out of the common. 
The idea is original, and the treatment far 
above the average. Paper, 50 cents. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, by M. Ham- 
ilton. An easily written and rather interest- 
ing story of a man who, though quite devoid 
of a single manly trait, is loved and forgiven 
and loved again by a girl he has once thrown 
over, and who, with the loyalty (or pighead- 
edness ?) of womankind, casts in her lot with 
his, leaving home and friends for a ranch in 
America—that ‘‘ happy hunting-ground ” for 
“ ne’er-do-wells” of English novels. There is 
a house-party of uncommonly swell people, 
whose ill-breeding is quite appalling, an elope- 
ment, a High Church clergyman, a ‘‘ girl of 
the period,” and, in short, all the concomi- 
tants of the average story of English life, ex- 
cept a bicycle. Paper, 50 cents. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


A WInntnG HAzarp, by Mrs. Alexander. 
A refined little story, not unduly exciting, of 
well-bred people ‘‘down on their luck,” with 
the usual lovely and clever young woman who 
wins the “ affectionate interest ” of a well-to-do 
old gentleman, who also, as usual, promptly 
proceeds to die and leave a pretty little fort- 
une to the young woman, as one foresees 
from the beginning. Paper, 50 cents. (D. 
Appleton & Co,, New York.) 


In THE Day or ADvVERsiTy, by John 
Bloundelle-Burton, An interesting historical 
novel, giving a vivid picture of the time of 
the Roi Soleil and his brutal minister Souvois. 
The hero is well drawn, with no uncertain 
touch, and the story is told with a good deal 
of spirit. Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


THosE Goop NorMAns, by *‘Gyp.” Being 
by ‘‘ Gyp,” this book is, as a matter of course, 
clever and satirical, but often degenerating 
into what it has long been the custom to call 
‘* the veiled indecency of French literature.” 
In this case, however, though there is a large 
amount of indecency, the veiling of it has been 
omitted. It is the story of a family of nou- 
veaux riches, who establish themselves in a 
country place in Normandy ; and the frantic 
struggles of the ambitious wife and mother to 
enter the charmed circle of nobility and gen- 
try are told with great spirit. The family 
name, Dutrac, almost immediately becomes 
du Trae by the same simple ‘‘ surgical opera- 
tion’”’ which converted Demorny into de Morny, 
in the case of the Duc, the chalet becoming a 
chateau. The Normans are represented as 
utterly devoid of common honesty, unutter- 
ably mean, and quite given over to drink. 
The story is in the form of dialogue, and is 
translated with unusual ease and grace b 
Marie Jusseu. Cloth, $1. (Rand, McNally 
Co., Chicago and New York.) 











FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


URING the torrid midsummer 
|) days comfort as well as style is 
to be considered. When there 
are so many light wool and cotton ma- 
terials there is no necessity for wearing 
heavy silks and other weaves. Nothing 
is prettier and more desirable for a sum- 
mer gown than China silk, which is suit- 
able for almost every occasion ; it is not 
injured by the dampness of seaside or 
mountain, and one is neither too much 
nor too little dressed for any occasion. 
The India and China silks in either 
dark blue or - 
black make 
useful and 
stylish dress- 
es. The new- 
est weaves are 
two-toned, 
with a sprawl- 
ing design in 
white in a 
floral arrange- 
ment or a geo- 
metrical pat- 
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tern. For the heated term these dresses 
are rapidly regaining favor, and super- 
seding the stiffer and more expensive 
taffetas. 

For the seashore challies are an ex- 
cellent choice; this material is neither 
too light nor too heavy, and may be had 
in a variety of charming designs and 
colorings—patterns of shaded roses on a 
fawn-colored ground, bunches of wisteria 
on cream-color, violets on faint green, 
etc., are charmingly pretty. These ma- 
terials are made up with a great deal of 
lace and ribbon, and are most effective. 

August is the season for transparent 
fabrics, and gowns of flax-colored linen 
take the lead. A charming one was a 
combination of plain and embroidered 
stuff; the embroidery showed squares 
of mauve wrought in white, alternating 
with squares of yellow lace. The bodice 
was composed of this over mauve satin, 
the sleeves consisting of the plain goods 
made with a succession of Anne Boleyn 
puffs, ending at the wrist in a deep lace 
ruffie. Amethyst ribbon was passed 
about the waist and 
descended in long 
loops and flots on 
either side. The 
ribbon formed bre- 
telles, and was 
knotted high up on 
the shoulders, leav- 
ing several pointed 
upright ends. 

Flax-colored lin- 
en batiste is the lat- 
est thing in under- 
wear ; it is daintily 
trimmed with yel- 
low Valenciennes 
and finished with 
lace and beading. 
It is charmingly 
cool and comforta- 
ble. Colored ba- 
tiste affords a 
change from white 
underwear, and is 
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quite the thing in Paris. It 
comes in sets, and the corset 
also matches in color. Useful 
corset - covers to wear under 
thin waists are of India silk, in 
black, white, and delicate col- 
ors; the faint tinge of color 
looks well beneath transparent 
fabrics. 

Ball costumes are of unparal- 
leled elegance. A splendid 
gown is of pompadour satin 
with a cream-white ground 
strewn with Marechal Niel 
roses; the skirt was plain, and 
made with a demi-train, while 
the waist was sharply pointed 
and draped with a superb fichu 
of point duchesse; great 
bunches of yellow roses were 
set on the front and left shoul- 
der, and knots of amber ribbon 
held the sleeve puffings. 

Damassé cloth of silver com- 
bined with gleaming ivory sat- 


in, was the material of another gor- 
geous costume ; panels of tlie silver 
brocade were set in the sides of the 
skirt, and the bodice was composed 
of the rich and costly material. 
White ostrich tips and silver ai- 
grettes nodded in the hair, while a 
bunch of white orchids nestled amid 
the folds of lace and satin. 

High neck-dressing is the rage 
just now, a neck-band of velvet or 
ribbon about two and a half inches 
being the regulation depth. In or- 
der to increase the height, a pleat- 
ing of silk or ribbon, growing nar- 
rower in front and extremely high 
and flaring at the back, is sewn on 
the inside of the band. 

Jaunty little figaros of Honiton or 
Bruges lace are prettily worn over 
linings of colored silk ; embroidered 
batiste is also 
used; pink, 
green, and 
yellow im- 
part an ex- 
quisite tone 
to these 
transparent 
fabrics. 
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Golden yellow tints are deservedly 
popular; they are becoming alike to 
blonde and brunette, according to the 
shades chosen. The vivid mandarin 
and golden tints are suited to swarthy- 
skinned beauties, and the paler shades, 
such as daffodil, maize, and primrose 
blend admirably with light hair. Faint 
pinks are also fashionable, and may be 
worn by women of both dark and light 
complexions. 

Grenadine makes up stylishly, and 
black over pale green is pretty ; two 
seven-inch flounces trimmed a dress of 
gauffered grenadine, and above each was 
a stiff little gathered ruching, made of 
narrow Dresden ribbon. 

Ribbon may be utilized charmingly 
for the ornamentation of gowns, it as 
gathered or pleated, forming flounces 
either in black or colors. 

The return to scantily gathered ruf- 
fles is noticeable, as almost all of the 
thin materials are trimmed with them ; 
they are usually lace edged ; a few dress 
skirts are trimmed almost to the knee 
with ruffles, ruchings, or insertions. 
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The newest linen batistes are extreme- 
ly sheer, and partake largely of the 
color over which they are worn. A new 
way of trimming the bodice, shows 
narrow Valenciennes insertion set 
in so as to form squares: the effect 
is very pretty. Batiste gowns in 
large plaided effects show ruffles 
edged with narrow satin ribbon. 
Green is one of the favorite colors 
for wear under batiste, as it blends 
admirably with the neutral flax 
tint. 

Ruffling consisting of vandyke 
points or lace-edged squares is sold 
either by the yard or the point ; it 
is intended for the ornamentation 
of collars. 

Very narrow collars of white or 
colored piqué are attached to an 
extremely narrow band ; they are 
more comfortable than those with 
the wide neck-band, which are warm 
and stiff ; the former are basted on 
to the black satin stock collar. 

- The butterfly bow attached to a 
stock is passé. Women of fashion 
are wearing stiff bows made of loops 
of doubled ribbon at the throat. 
Fluffy cravats made of pleated chif- 
fon and ribbon are quite dressy. 
Tulle is also passed about the neck 
and tied in a big bow under the 
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chin ; the soft, diaphanous fabric is ex- 
tremely becoming. 

For coaching, smart jackets of tan or 
pearl gray are suitable; they are ex- 
tremely short, and are double-breasted 
or fasten diagonally; some of them 
show fly fronts, while others are orna- 
mented with big pearl or fancy buttons, 
velvet collars of the same shade or of 
emerald green or black relieve their 
severity. 

For young ladies’ wear 
there are jaunty coats of 
huntsman’s green, fish- 
erman’s blue, or of offi- 
cer’s red, elaborately 
braided in fancy patterns 
and trimmed with a 
number of flat brass but- 
tons or several very large 
ones; shawl collars of 
velvet are sometimes ad- 
ded, or they button quite 
up to the throat. 

Another delicious bit 
of feminine finery was a 
cape of jet embroidered 
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net, edged with a pleating of brown 
chiffon ; the long stole fronts were over- 
laid with Honiton lace, while a jabot of 
the chiffon appeared down the centre ; 
the neck was filled in with ruching in- 
terspersed with tiny ostrich tips, and 
held by a large clasp of topaz set in dull 
gold. 

Another cape was of putty colored 
lady’s cloth, bordered with an applica- 
tion in velvet of black 
and white roses. 

A fichu of cream- 
colored esprit net, 
edged with ribbon 
and lace, is worn over 
the plain bodice, and 
the V-opening is filled 
in with pink mousse- 
line de soie, shaped 
with narrow puffs; 
the basque comes 
from the sides and 
forms two deep pep- 
lum points in the 
back, edged with lace. 
A queen Isabella gir- 
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dle of beaten gold, set with cabochon 
turquoise was worn about the waist, 
forming a point in front. 
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The milliners’ windows present the ap- 






pearance of a florist’s shop ; the hats are 
massed with flowers, tulle, wings, and 


plumes, so that the hat itself is 
almost obscured. An extreme 
novelty is dubbed “the cooing 
hat.” On a pale gray chip are 
posed two doves with out- 
stretched wings, their bills touch- 
ing and open, as if in the act of 
cooing. Ruchings of tulle or 
pleated chiffon are set around the 
crowns of sailor hats, and separ- 
ated by a three-inch band of rib- 
bon. 

Toques and turbans are quite 
fashionable, and are wound with 
a twist of gauze and trimmed with 
a quill or two set upright on the 
side. Some of the new hats are 
trimmed with linen batiste, to 
match shirt-waists. 

Rosettes of straw are set upon 
the front of small bonnets and 
toques ; these hats necessitate but 
little trimming, a nodding flower 
or a wing or two being all that 
is necessary. 

Immense Leghorn hats are 
trimmed with quantities of white 
tulle and snow-drops, or white li- 
lacs ; sometimes strings of tulle 
are tied in a big bow under the 
chin; clusters of white ostrich 
tips and chiffon compose the trim- 
ming of others. 

Bleuets or corn-flowers, with 
ribbons of the same color, are 
extremely fashionabie ; they look 
well on either black or white hats, 
and may be worn with almost any 
color. 

For cycling, the stitched al- 
pines of English cloth or of felt 
are greatly used; they stand any 
amount of wear and tear, and are 
very comfortable. 

The rule still holds good that 
the hosiery should match the suit 
in color, except in the case of 
black, which may be worn with 
everything ; white stockings are, 
however, imperative with white 
shoes, anything else being very 
bad form. 

Clocked and open-work hose 
elaborated with embroidery are 
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worn in full dress with low shoes or 
slippers. The insteps of handsome stock- 
ings are filled in with lace or wrought in 
a pattern of flowers in silk, tinsel, and 
beads: 

Young girls are wearing cycling cos- 
tumes of white piqué or mohair. The 
former possess the advantage of laun- 
dering easily ; the latter are only suit- 
able for certain occasions, such as a tea, 
or for wear at fashionable summer re- 
sorts. 

Sweaters, or athletic jerseys, either 
white or colored, frequently replace the 
blazer or Norfolk jacket ; those match- 
ing the skirt are in most correct taste. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Enettsa Sacgue Coatr.—The 
model is made of putty colored broad- 
cloth and finished with loops and but- 
tons ; 3} yds. double width goods. 


No. 2. Youne Lapy’s Waist.—It is 
made of tucked rose organdie and trim- 
med with English embroidery ; 34 yds. 
of 36-inch goods. 
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No. 3. Fancy Bopice: of Persian silk 
and satin embroidered bands ; 24 yds. 
22-inch material. 


No. 4. Bripat Torerre : of white duch- 


. ess satin, the front seams wrought in 


pearls and silk embroidery ; the corsage 
is of white chiffon draped under a col- 
larette of duchess lace ; 20 yds. of 22- 
inch satin. 


No. 5. Sttx Watst.—Of turquoise blue 
taffeta with a garniture of lace and but- 
tons ; 4 yds. of material 


No. 6. Cottarerre : of India linen and 
embroidery ; 4 yd. linen, 2 of inser- 
tion. 


No. 7. Catirne Costume.—-The ma- 
terial is canvas grenadine; the open 
embroidery is set over a color; 8 yds. 
double width goods. 


No. 8. Eron Jacxet.—Of scarlet cloth 
trimmed with gold braid and buttons ; 
2; yds. double width material. 


No. 9. Catuisa Costume: of black 
pleated gauze ; the trimming is of white 
satin embroidered in colors ;25 yds. of 
40-inch goods. 


No. 10. Warertne Prace Tomerre.— 
Skirt of silver grey taffeta; bodice of 
pale pink chiffon draped over embroid- 
ery ; 11 yds. for skirt, 3 for waist. 


No. 11. Fancy Sterve.—It is suitable 
for wool, silk or thin goods, and is fin- 


ished with lace; 3 yds. of 22-inch 
material. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopry’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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YACHTING AND CANOEING FOR 
WOMEN 


Yacutine may be included among the 
out-of-door sports in which women are 
now so largely interested. While but 
few women are practical sailors, many 
of them are fond of nautical sports and 
spend much of their time on the water. 

The lamented Lady Brassey, who was 
drowned while cruising on her husband's 
yacht, the Sunbeam, left an interesting 
account of her experiences in a book 
which was published after her death. 
Captain Henn and his wife, of England, 
are equally enthusiastic about life on the 
water, and have made several trips to 
this country on their own craft. Lily 
Langtry adores sailing and owns the 
White Ladye, a beautifully fitted and 
fast yacht. 

In America there are women who 
spend mostof the summer cruising about 
the bays and inlets which abound on the 
New York and Massachusetts coasts. 
Some of the yachts of men and women 
of wealth are finished and furnished with 
great magnificence ; there are suites of 
rooms with baths attached, a dining- 
room, and a dainty boudoir panelled 
in mahogany or bird’s-eye maple, with 
furnishings to match, and upholstered 
in splendid brocades and satins ; in fact 
the appointments of some of these float- 
ing palaces vie in elegance with those of 
handsome homes ; a piano and a library 
are generally added. 

Mrs. Oliver Iselin is an enthusiastic 
yachtswoman, and is as much interested 
in a race as her husband; she is looked 
upon as a mascot by the superstitious 
sailors, and her presence presumably 
secures success. Arrayed in a becom- 
ing nautical costume this lady is a 
model of graceful elegance; she is not 
a fair-weather sailor, but is willing to 
stick to the ship through storms as well 
as sunshine. 

Mrs. Lucy Carnegie, the sister-in-law 
of the multi-millionaire, Andrew Car- 
negie, is a great lover of the water ; she 
is a widow, owns her own yacht, and is 
a member of several yacht clubs; her 
principal enjoyment during the summer 
months is to invite her friends to join 
her in a cruise about the coast. This 
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lady is well versed in nautical lore and 
is quite fearless. 

While but few women can afford the 
luxury of a yacht, almost all can own a 
canoe. This is fast coming into favor, 
and there is scarcely a college for women 
situated near the water, which does not 
have its canoe club; here the ambitious 
young women train as conscientiously 
as the men, and some of them have made 
excellent records. They have a regular 
coach and practise assiduously. These 
young women must learn to swim before 
joining the canoe club, as there is al- 
ways danger of being capsized ; most of 
them dress in bloomers, and handle the 
oars gracefully and skilfully. 

Miss’ Pauline Johnson, the Indian 
poetess, of Canada, is a famous canoeist 
and seems to have inherited the skill of 
her dark-skinned ancestors; she man- 
ages her frail bark most deftly and does 
not know what fear is. Her feats are 
well known to enthusiasts in the sport, 
who consider her an authority on such 
matters. 

Miss Lucille Eaton Hill is the college 
coach at Wellesley, which is famous for 
its good oarswomen. Miss Hill is an 
enthusiastic advocate of outdoor sports 
for women, summer or winter, and is a 
conscientious teacher. The Wellesley 
girls are celebrated for their prowess, 
and it is an interesting thing to see these 
young women getting down to work 
while training for a race. 


A SHAMROCK ENTERTAINMENT 


Tue Irish shamrock is much used 
abroad in table decoration. A pecu- 
liarity about this plant is, that it will 
never grow on alien soil. A quantity 
of it was recently brought over to em- 
bellish the table for a leap-year ball. 
The menus were of card-board in sham- 
rock design, and the candle shades of 
similar pattern. The table service was 
of a delicate green to match, relieved 
with an etched gold border. A knot of 
shamrocks tied with emerald-green rib- 
bon was laid at each plate ; the ices were 
pistache, frozen in the form of a sham- 
rock, and the favors consisted of tiny 
green enamelled stick-pins of similar 
design. 
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FANCY WORK 

Tue summer weather inclines to lazi- 
ness, and lounging in hammocks and on 
shaded verandas is the order of the day. 
Pillows are very conducive to comfort, 
not the very ornate ones of silk and 
brocade, but the more utilitarian ones 
of washable materials, which are easily 
made and launder readily. 

Yacht pillows match the general 
scheme of color in the decoration, or 
are a medley of the gayest tints; nauti- 
cal emblems are paramount, and table- 
covers are made to match; these may 
be purchased ready made, or, stamped 
and commenced, furnishing easy and 
light work for leisure hours. 

A sail-boat under full canvas is a 
pretty device; the sails are done in an 
appliqué of white duck, on denim of 
any preferred color, the seams outlined 
with white silk, and the various parts of 
the rigging worked in the heavy silk 
used for fish-lines; the hull is em- 
broidered in shaded browns. Each de- 
sign is surrounded by a twist of manilla 





rope with fringed ends. The pillow 
matches, and the yacht is framed in 
sea-shells executed in gold and brown 
silk ; a double frill, cat-stitched in black, 
is the finish. 

A quaint design for a hammock pil- 
low is made of colored denim ; a black 
cat is peering forth from a dormer 
window, while above is a bar of music, 
the lines worked in black and the notes 
in gold ; beneath is the legend, “Oft 
in the stilly night.” Another shows a 
couple of owls winking knowingly at 
each other, with this proverb: “Two is 
company, three is none.” 

Porch cushions are of simple con- 
struction, many of them being of cir- 
cular shape and made in triangular 
segments of two colors ; very frequently 
college colors are chosen; others are 
square and consist of strips of denim in 
two colors, hemmed and _ interlaced 
basket fashion; wide frills surround 
them. Most of these lounging pillows 
are very easily made, and add greatly 
to the pleasures of summer sojourners. 


* Subscribers who wish to order materials can do so by addressing the Fancy Work Editor, who will give 


them any desired information. 
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WOMEN’S FOOTWEAR 


American shoemakers are far ahead of 
the English, who build their footgear 
on clumsy models. Even in the United 
States the mannish style has pervaded 
women’s shoes, and the height of fashion 
is shown in those which are modelled on 
the same lines as those of men. Both 
English and French shoemakers sell 
what are called “Straights,” that is, 
shoes with straight soles, which can be 
worn on either foot, thus obviating 
wear in one place and preserving the 
heel from breaking down on the out- 
side. 

The French excel in the manufacture 
of fine shoes of kid and satin, but their 
walking boots are far from serviceable. 
In France women care little for exercise, 
and the high heel still maintains its 
ascendaney. The heel d@ la Louis XV. 
is of leather-covered wood, and curved 
so that the lower part is almost in the 
centre of the foot; this makes the foot 
look smaller, and is in favor with French- 
women. Shoes with such heels may be 
safely worn in the house, but should 
never be tolerated out of doors ; in this 
country ladies never wear them on the 
street. 

The flat and broad common-sense 
heel is the only correct thing for walk- 
ing, for with the craze for open-air ex- 
ercise and athletic sports comes the 
necessity for comfortable footgear. 

In the days of our grandmothers 
ladies walked but little, and pinched 
their feet to an inordinate extent. 
Shoes were worn too short and too 
narrow, and for the sake of vanity wom- 
en endured untold tortures. 

The era of sensible footgear has at 
last arrived, and few women care to put 
on shoes too small for their feet. 

The excessively long and narrow 
shoes in vogue at present, with the Pic- 
cadilly or razor toe, necessitate the pur- 
chasing of a shoe a size larger than that 
ordinarily worn. A slender foot is now 
the fashion, the pudgy, little, infantile 
one being quite out of date. The point- 
ed shoes soon break at the toe if proper 
precautions are not taken to preserve 
their shape intact; it is best to stuff 
the toes with cotton, which maintains 


their symmetry of contour. For wom- 
en who run their heels down, the little 
metal heel-plates are a necessity as they 
keep the heels in shape ; nothing looks 
more slovenly than a run-down heel ; it 
is the synonym of slovenliness, and 
“down at heel,” is the term ordinarily 
used to signify disreputability. 


ICE CONCEITS FOR THE TABLE 


Great blocks of ice may be hollowed 
out with a hot flat-iron, and are useful 
on the summer table ; in these glittering 
ice-wells are sunk crisp leaves of lettuce 
and scarlet tomatoes peeled ; they are 
served from this inviting receptacle and 
over them is poured luscious dressing 
dla mayonnaise. Strawberries, cherries, 
or any kind of fruit look lovely held 
in a block of ice. Lobster or fish in 
mayonnaise may be served in the same 
manner. 

Instead of the paper-flowers in which 
ices are frequently served, natural ones 
may be substituted. The inner petals 
are plucked from a fragrant rose, and 
pistache or strawberry cream placed in 
the centre, the stem must be cut off just 
below the calyx, and the flower made to 
stand securely in a small, round paste- 
board box, which is not perceptible ; 
any other suitable flower may be sub- 
stituted. 

Candy made in the shape of orchids, 
roses, and other blossoms are also used 
for the purpose ; these candied cups 
should, of course, harmonize or match 
the floral decoration of the table. 

Ices are frozen in fanciful forms, 
flower devices being the prettiest. It 
seems somewhat cannabalistic to devour 
Japanese maidens or the Trilby foot, 
which was a favorite device last winter. 

Extremely ornamental are the amber 
jellies through which one sees straw- 
berries, cherries, and oranges ; the fruits 
are put in just as the jelly is cooling, 
and the effect is very ornamental and 
tempting. 


Mrs. Rosa Sonnenscnern is the only 
Jewish woman who has ever edited a 
magazine. She both owns and edits The 
American Jewess, a publication which 
deals with matters of interest to wom- 
en. 
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THE PERFUMER’S ART 


Perrvumes, like many other costly lux- 
uries, were brought from the Orient by 
the returning crusaders, and in the 
Middle Ages were profusely used by the 
wealthy classes. 

The De Medici women revelled in 
strong perfumes, and even administeréd 
poison to a hated rival through the 
medium of an innocent-looking bouquet 
or glove. Anne, of Austria, was de- 
voted to the pungent odor of Spanish 
leather, which she consumed in great 
quantities, having fans and gloves made 
of it. 

The Empress Josephine used a great 
deal of musk, and long years after her 
death her rooms at Malmaison were 
still pervaded with this odor. Frangi- 
panni, named in honor of the Marquis 
Frangipanni, and patchouly, were also 
held in high esteem. The dandies of 
the court were inveterate consumers of 
fine perfumes, and men and women, 
alike, reeked with odors that to-day 
would be deemed ineffably vulgar. 

Some one pertinently remarked, that 
“to smell of nothing is a mark of 
the truest refinement.” Many people 
have an insufferable objection to per- 
fumes of any kind, although even the 
most fastidious could scarcely object to 
such delicate and evanescent odors as 
violet, woodbine, and mignonette. 

Fashionable women, while they decry 
the pungent and assertive scents, put 
the finishing touch of elegance to their 
costumes by sewing a number of tiny 
sachets in the lining of their gowns and 
hats, just sufficient for a suggestion, 
nothing more. 

The latest absurdity is the injection 
of perfume by means of a hypodermic 
syringe into the veins ; the lady’s maid 
is initiated in this delicate duty by the 
family physician, and the fair one goes 
about emitting delicious odors from the 
pores of her marble skin. This habit, 
while not as pernicious as the morphine 
habit, is extremely silly, for there are a 
number of lasting and delicate perfumes 
which may be applied externally. It is 
declared that this injection leaves per- 
manent effects, but in the face of medi- 
cal science this is an impossibility. It 


will probably be necessary for a wom- 
an to puncture herself several times a 
day before slie becomes scented to her 
satisfaction. A less painful mode of at- 
taining such results might be discov- 
ered. 


THE OPAL 


Tue opal is no longer considered an 
unlucky stone, and is a supreme favor- 
ite with Queen Victoria, who is fond of 
giving it away as a keepsake. It was 
Scott’s novel of “Anne of Geierstein ” 
which brought evil import upon the rain- 
bow-tinted gem, and caused people to 
shun it. Jewellers in vain endeavored to 
dispose of their wares; but few people 
could be induced to buy these lovely 
stones. An old superstition forbids the 
picking up of opal, as you pick up some 
one else’s bad luck. 

The Empress Eugénie refused to ac- 
cept a magnificent parure of opals pre- 
sented to her by Napoleon, although it 
was artistic and costly. The ladies of 
the German court have never been 
dominated by this absurd superstition, 
and wear the opal with pleasure. Dur- 
ing the last few years a reaction has 
taken place, and American women are 
accepting the magic gem. Many superb 
designs are seen at the jewellers, one of 
the latest being a golden eagle with 
outstretched wings, thickly studded with 
opals, the edges being incrusted with 
tiny scintillant diamonds. The shim- 
mering, changeful fire of the opal ren- 
ders it suitable for articles of jewelry to 
be worn in the evening, the light glint- 
ing upon the evanescent hues of the 
lovely gem in a most fascinating man- 
ner. 

There are striking designs of butter- 
flies, dragonflies, and beetles, in opals 
associated with emeralds and diamonds. 
These stones admirably express the 
brilliant beauty of the insects. 

In ancient times the opal was con- 
sidered a lucky stone, and was believed 
to be imbued with all manner of super- 
natural virtues. These stones were of- 
fered by one friend to another as talis- 
mans, and there was no thought of 
their bringing evil fortune to the 
wearer. 
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MOURNING USAGES 


Tue insignia of woe is not flaunted 
as conspicuously as it once was. Widows 
no longer smother themselves under 
loads of crape, and shroud their coun- 
tenances beneath a barrier of black. 

The inordinate wearing of mourning 
has been tabooed for hygienic reasons, 
physicians having pronounced it un- 
healthy, and productive of a morbid 
condition of mind. 

In European countries the length of 
mourning for each relative is prescribed 
by etiquette ; for instance, a widow must 
wear crape for a year and a day, a lesser 
period being imposed for other mem- 
bers of the family. In France the death 
of even the most distant cousin neces- 
sitates the donning of black ; the period 
varies from one week to three months, 
according to the relationship ; so rigid 
is the mourning code in this country 
that even the death of a friend’s mother 
or father calls for a mourning tribute, 
in token of respect. Fortunately the 
season for complimentary mourning is 
extremely short, and the transition to 
colors sudden. 

Funerals nowadays are conducted 
with less pomp and ceremony than they 
once were, @ move in the right direction. 
The long procession of carriages is now 
relegated to the Irish, to whom a funeral 
is an important function. The best 
people bury their dead quietly, and 
only the nearest friends accompany the 
corpse to the grave. 

There is a decided tendency toward 
private sepulture, and the burial in the 
evening is growing in favor, a fitting 
time for such mournful rites. 

Cremation is rapidly increasing in 
favor. When the body is thus disposed 
of, the ceremonies are usually held at the 
house, the relatives accompanying the 
corpse to the crematory, and remaining 
during the initiatory rites. 

“No flowers,” frequently accompanies 
an obituary notice ; the decking of the 
dead with innumerable garlands, crosses, 
etc., is a tribute rather to the yanity of 
the living than to the worth of the dead ; 
a few loose flowers given by beloved 
friends are a beautiful offering, and re- 
veal more sentiment than the ostenta- 
tious floral pieces sent from the florist. 


None but the most intimate friends 
should obtrude themselves upon the be- 
reaved for the first few weeks, but letters 
and cards of condolence are usually sent 
by one’s circle of acquaintances. 

The custom of putting mourning gar- 
ments on small children is a barbarous 
one, and should be tabooed. In foreign 
countries all of the servants are garbed 
in’ sombre black, the carriages are 
painted in ebony, and the coachmen 
and footmen wear the livery of woe, a 
fitting accompaniment to the swathed 
black figures within. 

It is time for enlightened nations to 
do away with the obnoxious custom ; if 
death is a release, as the Christian relig- 
ion teaches, a transition into a higher 
life, why should the friends of the de- 
parted mourn without ceasing, and en- 
dure torture in the wearing of the cere- 
ments of woe, half-blinding themselves 
with dazzling, crépe veils, smothering 
themselves in summer with heavy black 
gowns, and saddening every one with 
whom they come in contact. 

There is a juste milieu in all things, 
and while the donning of black fora 
few months may be quite proper, the 
wearing of it for years is foolish and 
only tends to keeping alive a poignant 
sorrow. 

It is besides an injustice to the living; 
the gloom of the closed shutters, the 
black-robed figures gliding about the 
rooms, sadden the entire household and 
have a bad effect on children. 


A SALAD OF QUOTATIONS 


An interesting game for young peo- 
ple is a “Salad of Quotations.” Quota- 
tions from well-known authors are in- 
scribed upon small slips of paper which 
are gummed to leaves of crinkled green 
paper ; real lectuce leaves may be substi- 
tuted, but are apt to wilt. The person 
who writes the quotations numbers each 
one, .jotting down a corresponding 
figure in a book, with the name of the 
author attached. Each person in turn 
is invited by the hostess to extract 
a leaf from the salad bowl, read the 
quotation, and guess the name of the 
author. Prizes are awarded the most 
successful guessers. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Women are certainly showing more 
independenceas to their dress nowadays ; 
excepting at the most fashionable water- 
ing-places they rarely change their 
clothes more than twice a day; in the 
morning the shirt waist is the rule, and 
in the afternoon perhaps a pretty silk 
or lawn is donned ; at the present time 
women of sense are going in for com- 
fort rather than style. 

To know how to write letters is fast 
becoming one of the lost arts; the 
belles of olden days poured forth their 
joys and sorrows in voluminous missives 
to sympathetic friends. Now nobody 
who can possibly avoid it writes letters ; 
the business man sends telegrams to his 
family when absent ; lovers talk through 
the ‘phone to each other, and instead of 
inditing a gushing note of invitation 
for a téte-d-téte luncheon, one sends a 
message by the unromantic messenger- 
boy. 

People are now trolleyed through life 
to death, at least they are in other cities 
besides slow New York. In Boston and 
Philadelphia they have drawing-room 
trolleys with luxurious appurtenances. 
In St. Louis they have an ambulance 
car, and in many places the funeral cor- 
tége is speeded away at a rattling gait 
to the cemetery, instead of the snail’s 
pace once considered decorous for such 
grave and solemn functions. 

Buying up ancestors is more com- 
monly done than one would imagine ; 
the old curiosity-shops abound in ancient 
faded portraits, and one can take one’s 
choice of progenitors, — Roundhead, 
Cavalier, Huguenot, or any portrait one 
fancies, may be bought. A great-grand- 
papa who made his dollars as a market- 
gardener is entirely ignored, and an 
English officer in a smart red coat given 
the post of honor in the parlor. 

Art has now progressed so far that 
horses are beautified with false tails and 
manes. Long, flowing tails are now 
fashionable, and it is predicted that the 
barbarous custom of docking horses’ 
tails will in a short time be entirely out 
of style. Queen Victoria disapproves 
of it, and is endeavoring to convert the 
Prince of Wales to her way of thinking. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Pautine Given Swatm is joint 
editor and proprietor of the Oskaloosa 
Herald ; she is a college graduate and 
understands all of the details of getting 
out a paper, and is as much at home in 
the composing-room as in the editorial 
chair. 

Miss Pauline Woodward is one of the 
few women who has made a great suc- 
cess of floriculture. Not many years 
ago she borrowed sufficient money to 
equip herself for this purpose. She 
owns a plot of land near Poughkeepsie, 
where she raises violets exclusively for a 
certain New York florist. Her income 
from the sale of these flowers was eight 
thousand dollars last year. 

Mrs. Thomas Platt is a woman of ad- 
vanced views. She believes in political 
equality and advocates everything that 
tends to the higher education of her sex. 
Mrs. Platt is a woman of sterling quali- 
ties, of dignified deportment, earnest, 
thoughtful, and independent. 

Mrs. John Hays Hammond is a brave 
and loyal wife. She has done everything 
in her power to soften the hearts of the 
Boers, who held her husband prisoner. 
She has nursed him, accompanied him 
to the court-room and been with him in 
the hour of his extremest peril. 

Madame Bernhardt, even in her studio, 
does not quite subscribe to mannish 
costume. When modelling in clay or 
painting she wears a rather short skirt 
of white flannel with Turkish slippers 
of white kid. The neck is finished with 
an enormous bow of white tulle. Sarah 
is so much more at home in her trained 
gowns that she seeins ill at ease in short 
petticoats. 

Lady Warwick, known to the smart 
set as the “Babbling Brook,’’ on ac- 
count of her indiscreet airing of the 
baccarat scandal in which the Prince of 
Wales was concerned, has opened a 
bonnet shop in London. Over the door 
in gilt letters is painted her name, 
“The Countess of Warwick.” The 
countess has quite a pretty taste for 
millinery, and expects to make her 
friends pay exorbitant prices for her 
wares. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 
THE HYGIENE OF THE BATH 


A FUNDAMENTAL rule in all sorts of 
bathing is to allow of from two to three 
hours’ rest between the meal and the 
bath ; this should especially be the case 
in salt-water bathing. The sudden 
shock of the cold water retards diges- 
tion, and the consequences may be 
serious. While salt-water baths are 
strengthening and hygienic, provided 
certain rules are observed, they are in- 
jurious if indulged in carelessly by 
those not in good health. From twenty 
minutes to half an hour is sufficiently 
long to remain in the water ; to stay in 
a greater length of time is weakening. 
On coming out, the body should be well 
rubbed down and a glow produced, in 
order to prevent taking cold. Only all- 
wool goods should be made up into 
bathing suits, as one is apt to be seized 
with a chill when the wet clothes are 
brought in contact with the air; if a 
chill should ensue after the bath, it is 
best to take a stimularg.and wrap up 
warmly; should a _ reattion not take 
place in a few minutes you may rest as- 
sured that the open-air bath does not 
agree with you. In that case it is wise 
to consult a physician. 

Care should be taken that the hair 
is efficiently protected, as experts de- 
clare that salt water rots it and causes 
it to fall out. Many women wear cor- 
sets in the water, this is not conducive 
to the free play of the limbs, an excel- 
lent thing about the bath al fresco. 
Swimming is a healthful exercise; it 
expands the chest, brings a new set 
of muscles into play, and is almost 
as beneficial as rowing or any other 
athletic sport. It should not, however, 
be indulged in to excess, as it soon be- 
comes fatiguing. The cold shower-bath 
is a fitting finish to the sea plunge, as 
it removes all traces of salt ; if preferred, 
only the face and hands may be washed, 
which divests them of stickiness ; the 
silt, however, remaining on the body is 
not injurious. A nap taken after the 
exertion entailed by the bath is an ex- 
cellent thing. 

If one cannot stand the fatigue of a 
bath in the sea, hot salt-water baths in 
the house are quite as beneficial. 


DAINTY DISHES 
FOR THE PICNIC BASKETS 


Sanpwicues No. 1.—With a small bis- 
cuit cutter stamp out thin slices of Bos- 
ton brown or Graham bread: spread 
them with Philadelphia cheese and but- 
ter. 

No. 2.—Take boneless sardines and 
mix with oil, w little mustard and lemon 
juice ; spread on thin crackers. 


No. 3.—Shella pint of roasted pea- 
nuts, chop up fine and mix with mayon- 
naise dressing ; spread on thin slices of 
home-made bread. 

No. 4.—Take the blanched leaves 
from the heart of a head of lettuce, 
spread thickly with rich mayonnaise 
dressing and lay between thin slices 
of bread; trim the leaves evenly with 
SCISSOrs. 

For Rotitep Sanpwicues.—The bread 
must be first spread with devilled meat, 
cheese, or any desirable filling ; it is 
sliced very thin with a sharp knife, 
rolled and tied with narrow ribbon; 
care should be taken not to break the 
slices which must be neatly rolled to be 
appetizing. 


USEFUL HINTS 


For Frurr Srarvs.— When wash goods 
have been slightly stained with fruit, the 
marks may be removed as follows: wet 
the places, then light a common sulphur 
match and hold it over the spots ; when 
the match has burned out replace it 
with another and continue until the 
stains disappear. 

Tue chamois glove, either in the nat- 
ural buff color or in pure white, is the 
proper thing for the summer season ; 
the leather is more porous than kid, and 
it is in consequence not so warm. Care 
should be exercised in purchasing, as 
much of the leather sold under the 
name is not wash leather, and after 
acquaintance with soap and water is 
totally useless. In washing use tepid 
water, castile soap, and a few drops of 
ammonia. If in doubt as to the quality, 
clean with gasoline ; after washing thor- 
oughly, wipe until dry with a towel or 
piece of flannel. This removes any dirt 
which may have been left. 




















“The Woman that Saved the Union.'' See page 249. 





From “A Military Genius.” By permission of Miss S, E, Blackwell, 








